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CHRISTMAS 
On Our Fighting Fronts 


These sketches by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge show 
us that Christmas can be celebrated anywhere. 
Mr. Baldridge, famous for his drawings in 
Stars and Stripes, the soldier newspaper of 
the last war, based this series on information 
given him by the War and Navy Departments. 
—Reproduced by special permission of the 
artist from the New York Times Magazine. 
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U.S. WAR PRODUCTION: 
MIRACLE OF HISTORY 


The “‘Arsenal of Democracy” turns out record-breaking 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 3 


total of airplanes, ships,.and other war equipment 


Courtesy of Curtiss Wright Corp. 


Warhawks, Kittyhawk fighters and Commando troop transports shown in 
the assembly section of an airplane factory as they are rapidly turned out. 


T= was plenty of bad news for 
the Axis in a recent report issued by 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the 
War Production Board. 

His statement showed that arms pro- 
duction in October scored its greatest 
gain since April, with aircraft output 
reaching a record of 8,362 planes. The 
following gains were shown by other 
war items: ships, up five per cent; am- 
munition, up eleven per cent; commu- 
nication equipment, including Radar, 
up nine per cent. 

While these expanding programs 
showed an encouraging increase, there 
was only a one per cent rise in gun out- 
put, and an eleven per cent decline in 
the production of combat vehicles, with 
tanks down the most. Mr. Nelson ex- 
plained, however, that this decline was 
“according to plan.” The Army and 
Navy now believe-that the nation’s 
mighty production effort is at its ex- 
pansion peak. This peak will, with cer- 
tain exceptions for planes, ships, com- 
munication equipment, trucks, heavy- 
duty tires and landing craft for invasion 
forces, prohably decline somewhat as 
adjustments afe made by Army and 
"Navy heads. 


The Army already has announced a 
reduction of more than $13,000,000,- 
000 in its expenditures for this year. 
There are several reasons for this sharp 
reduction. General George C.. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, has pointed out that it 
was no longer necessary to keep large 
air and ground forces along our coasts 
and in the Caribbean. Losses in North 
Africa and thus far in Italy also have 
been lower than originally expected. 
This means that the size of the Army 
can be levelled off at 7,600,000 men 
instead of the- higher 8,200,000 goal, 
with resulting savings in war materials, 
transportation, and food. 

The geography of the war also causes 
changes in production at home. For in- 
stance, it requires different equipment 
to fight in, Tunisia than in the hills of 
Italy, different equipment in the jungles 
of the Southwest Pacific than in Ger- 
many. Factories making antisand pro- 
tective devices or tank treads required 
in great numbers because of the sharp 
rocks of North African battlefields now 
must switch to the production of other 
equipment. Additional changes in pro- 
duction will be ordered because of bat- 


_ tle experience. Drastic reductions have 


already been made, notably in small 
arms ammunition, because enough of 
this item is on hand. 
Another indication that our battle of 
production is being won came with the 
resignation of Executive Vice Chairman 
Charles E. Wilson, who is returning to 
his $175,000 a year job as president of 
General Electric. In accepting Mr. Wil- 
son’s resignation, Chairman Nelson 
agreed that he had solved the major 


_war produgtion problem which he was 


given 14 months ago.-Mr. Wilson had 
the main responsibility for seeing that 
the materials and machines were on 
hand to carry out the third stage of war 
production. 


How the Job Was Done 


The first stage of our war effort — 
construction of factories and machine 
tools to make weapons — passed its peak 
late in 1942. This released large 
amounts of steel and other scarce metals 
for use in the second stage — produc- 
tion of all types of war equipment in as 
great a volume as possible. This stage 
ended in mid-1943, Then we entered 
the third stage — speeding up the out- 
put of certain types of war goods and 
reducing it for others. 

Executive Vice Chairman Wilson’s 
main problem was to speed up air- 
craft production. He had to balance air- 
craft production so that the output of 
planes moved along at an even pace. 
For instance, many thousands of plants 
throughout the country produce some 
essential part of a plane. From these 
plants must come, at the proper time, 
the right number of engines, fuselages, 
instruments, guns, etc. The program 
must balance so that we do not have 
more engines than fuselages, or more 
completed planes than there are instru- 
ments and guns to equip them. 

The “balancing” of aircraft produc- 
tion meant the speeding up of some ° 
plant making vital parts. Other plants 
were switched to the production of 
items which were scarce. Still others 
were slowed down or closed if they 
were using scarce materials to make 
parts not needed immediately. October 
reports show how successful Mr. Wilson 
has been in “balancing” aircraft produc- 
tion and speeding up the output of 
planes. He can return to private busi- 
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ness with the satisfied feeling of having 


“delivered the goods” to the armed ~ 


forces. 

It remains for the WPB to apply Wil- 
son’s “balancing” act to four other 
major “bottleneck items” in our produc- 
tion program. They are: landing craft 
for the assault on “Fortress Europe” 
and Japan’s “Greater East Asia,” trucks, 
electronics (signal corps equipment), 
and heavy-duty tires. Among these 
items, heavy-duty tires are causing the 
most concern. The WPB says that syn- 
thetic rubber now is being produced in 
large quantities and by 1944 all plants 
in this program will be in operation. 
But that, in itself, doesn’t mean enough 
tires to go around; particularly in the 
heavy-duty field (trucks). “That can’t 
come,” WPB warned, “until necessary 
plant facility expansions for making 
tires have been completed.” The WPB 
added: “Production capacity of rayon 
and cotton tire-cord must be expanded, 
too.” 

In his October producffon report, 
Chairman Nelson said the WPB was 
confident o the “bottleneck items” 
could be cleared up in coming months. 
“Manpower problems (particularly. in 
the aircraft industry), occasional short- 
ages of materials, and design changes 


in war equipment gave less trouble 
than in recent months,” Mr. Nelson de- 
declared. “Better management, better 
effort by labor, better trained workers 
—in a word ‘know-how’ — can be seen 
clearly in last month’s production rec- 
ad ..% 

Much of the credit for building up 
of this production “know-how” is given 
to the Labor-Management Committees 
in factories throughout the nation. 
There were 3,012 of these groups by 
the last count, representing more than 
6,000,000 workers. WPB officials expect 
an expansion to around 8,000 commit- 
tees representing some 12,000,000 war 
workers. 

The committees discuss and adopt 
suggestions of new methods and de- 
vices, safety drives, transportation prob- 
lems, improvement of training pro- 
grams, bettering of working conditions, 
salvage, tool conservation, absenteeism, 
promoting economy in the use of scarce 
materials, eliminating breakdowns in 
equipment, and getting greater output 
per hour of work. Thousands of sugges- 
tions by Labor-Management Commit- 
tees have been reported to War Pro- 
duction Drive Headquarters, and 
awards have been given for the best 
suggestions. 
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Here are a few examples of how the 
war winning suggestions of Labor- 
Management ‘Committees have con. 
tributed to our production record. Two 
suggestions: by aviation workers re- 
sulted in a saving of five hours of work 
per plane. Another suggestion saved a 
total of 360 man-hours per week on 
one operation. An improved method for 
boxing Army trucks for shipment 
abroad made possible a saving of 40,- 
000 feet of lumber and 68 hours of 
work ‘in a 60-day period. When you 
multiply these savings by the thousands 
of suggestions made by Labor-Manage- 
ment Committees you can see why offi- 
cials welcome these groups. 

A recent pamphlet published by the 
War Production Drive tells of the bene- 
fits received by 100 companies using 
Labor-Management Committees. These 
companies stress the aid these commit- 
tees have given the war effort. And 
many of the companies say they intend 
to continue such committees after the 
war. 


Stop, Look, Listen! 

We are winning our battle of produc- 
tion. But WPB officials warn that we 
should not get the idea that the “war's 
all over but the shouting.” It is true 
that some plarits, which were making 
war equipment not needed so urgently 
now, may be shifted back to the pro- 
duction of civilian goods. As the pro- 
duction of certain weapons is cut down, 
and more materials become available, 
the making of civilian goods can be in- 
creased. WPB officials say this will be 
all right, if it can be done without 
taking the trained manpower needed 
for war production. They emphasize, 
however, that although peak production 
has been reached, we must not relax 


‘ and start thinking too much about 


peacetime jobs. 

“It is only human for most of us, 
when we get the good news from war 
fronts, to feel that now we can relax. 
Take a day off perhaps,” declared 
Chairman Nelson. “But because I know 
the true situation this feeling alarms 


me. It is dangerous; it may even prove © 


disastrous. . . . For I have to face the 
fact that, great as our production is, 
we must do better. Victories call for 
more and more material, not less. . . . 
Let me give you one sobering fact: 

“One thousand airplane workers will 
have to work 40 hours a week for a year 
to replace the 60 bombers we lost in 
one day, in the raid on Schweinfutt. 
.. . And if we are to keep punching 
until the enemy is groggy, and not give 
him time to restore the damage, we 
must not merely replace lost bombers 
but build them faster and faster. . 
By overwhelming the enemy ‘vith a 
tidal wave of war goods now, the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of our boys 
will be spared. . . .” 
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Germans, Facing Fifth Winter of War, Fear 
Coming Year May Repeat Collapse of World War | 


OW strong—or weak—is the German 
home front? How high—or low—is 
Nazi morale, now that Berlin and other 
cities have been struck so hard by aerial 
bombardment? How are the German 
people taking the disasters in Russia and 
how jittery are they from fears of a 
western invasion? 

The “X” in the war equation is the 
German home front. It is the unknown 
quantity in all “guesstimates” about the 
war’s possible length or probable course. 

Although not a great deal is ac- 
curately known about what is going on 
“inside Germany” it seems certain that 
morale is pretty low. Probably the most 
reliable “reporters” of what Nazi morale 
would be are those British and Ameri- 
can fliers who, back from terrific bom- 
bardments of Germany, said they 
“didn’t see how Berlin could hold out 
under many such bombardments.” 

The German people are in the fifth 
winter of the war. In 1939 their leaders 
promised them, “We will win the war 
this year.” In 1940, they were told, “We 
have won the war.” In 1941, the slogan 
was “We are winning the war.” Last 
year the Nazi propaganda line was 
changed to “We must win the war.” 
Today, all cocksureness is gone, The 
German people are warned, “We mnist 
not lose the war.” 

There was an unmistakable note of 
despair in Hitler’s latest speech in the 
Munich beer-cellar on November 8, 
commemorating the twentieth anniver- 
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The Next Putsch 


sary of his first “putsch” (attempt to 
seize power). He threatened any Ger- 
mans who preferred an Allied victory 
to keeping up the war that he would 
not “hesitate to put a few hundred 
criminals to death at home.” It was a 
grim speech with no trace of his previ- 
ous arrogant boastings. “If we fail to 
win the war,” he képt repeating, a 
phrase that he never used before. Then 
there was this cynical passage. “I will 
frankly admit,” he said, “if my own 
people should break down in such a 
test, I would not shed tears about it. 
They would not have deserved a better 
fate.” 

The most he could promise the Ger- 
man people was that he himself would 
not crack up. “It is absolutely impos- 
sible,” he proclaimed, “that I should 
lose my reason or have a nervous break- 
down. Nothing can hit me.” He even 
declared war against the Germans 
themselves. By terror, he said he would 
keep the home front from collapsing. 


Five Keys to Berlin 


Five telling blows have been dealt 
to German morale. First was America’s 
entry into the war. No amount of Nazi 
propaganda could dispel the fear in 
the hearts of the German people of 
America’s industrial and military might. 
They felt the full weight of it in World 
War I. Second, the reverses on the 
Eastern Front. The most conservative 
estimates-place German losses in Russia 
at over two and a half million men— 
dead, permanently disabled, prisoners 
and missing. Third, the capitulation of 
Italy, Germany’s major ally on the Eu- 
ropean continent. Fourth, the Four 
Power Conference in Moscow and the 
final shattering of any hope of a sepa- 
rate peace with Russia. Fifth, and quite 
as important as the other four, are the 
Allied air assaults on Germany. 

We recently discussed the role of air- 
power in this war (see issue of Novem- 
ber 1-6, 1943). It is now essential for 
the study of German morale to bring 
up to date the results of the Allied aerial 
offensive against the Reich. The Luft- 
waffe has been defeated in the air over 
Germany and can never hope to protect 
the Reich against Allied aerial blows, 
according to a statement issued in Lon- 
don on November 19 by Maj. Gen. 
William E. Kepner, chief of the Ameri- 
can Eighth Air Force Fighter Command. 
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Nazi guarding “Unter den Linden” 
area. RAF wrecked opera in rear 
since this picture has been taken. 


The vaunted Nazi rocket plane proved 
to be a fizzle. “So far as our fighters are 
concerned,” General Kepner declared, 
“it is a holiday when they run into 
rocket planes.” The rocket apparatus 
cuts down the speed and maneuver- 
ability, The Nazis are beginning to 
realize it. There has been no increased 
number of these planes since they were 
first encountered last summer. 

From January 1, 1943 to the end 
of October, approximately 175,000 tons 
of bombs were dropped on Germany 
and her territories by the joint British 
and American air forces. Of this total 
some 11,000 tons were loosed on Ham- 
burg, 9,000 on Essen, same amount on 
Cologne, 6,000 each on such vital cen- 
ters as Duisburg, Berlin, Duesseldorf 
and Nuremberg. The extent of damage 
wrought may be gauged by the fact 
that oné 1,100 pound bomb will pene- 
trate twenty-four feet of earth and will 
blast a crater almost fifty feet in di- 
ameter and eight feet deep. 

Here is the box score for the three 
month period from August 1 to October 
$1; U. S. Eighth Air Force: Total ton- 
nage of bombs dropped—17,298; num- 
ber of enemy planes destroyed—1,727. 
Royal Air Force Bomber Command 
(based on Britain only): Total tonnage 
of bombs dropped—52,640; number of 
enemy planes,destroyed—566. 

In the greatest of all the great air 
attacks, an armada of one thousand 
RAF heavy bombers swept across 
Germany on the night of November 18 
to pound Berlin and Ludwigshafen. 
More than five million pounds of ex- 
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plosives were dropped on these cities 


with shattering damage to war plants. ° 


There is also the newly created Fif- 
teenth Air Force and the added strik- 
ing power of the Ninth Air Force from 
the south. Together they are giving 
Germany the worst mauling any nation 
has ever taken. The chief drain on the 
enemy’s resources is the need for re- 
storing cities and plants, jobs calling 
for materials and manpower. The recent 
aerial attack on the ball-bearing center 
of Schweinfurt was an outstanding ex- 
ample of a ¢rippling blow at the enemy 
chain of production. Last summer the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare stated 
that there had been an over-all decline 
of 15 to 20 per cent in German produc- 
tion as compared to 1942. And that was 
before the intensification of the aerial 
assaults. 

Over six million Germans have been 
bombed out of their homes. This is not 
rumor but fact. It was admitted by 
Robert Ley, head of the German labor 
front, in an article in the Angriff last 
month. 


Headaches in Oil and Transport 


No rosier is the transport picture in 
Germany. Because of the incessant 
bombings of transportation centers, Hit- 
ler ordered a year ago the coordination 
of German rail, water and road com- 
munications. Since then the problem 
has become more aggravated. During 
the winter of 1942-43, the Russians de- 
stroyed 890 locomotives and 22,100 
freight cars. Another 600 locomotives 
were wrecked in RAF attacks. Some 
of the nerve centers of the German 
railway system, like the city of Hamm, 
have been bombed 85 times. The prin- 
cipal railroad yards are under almost 
constant bombardment. The German 
railways are in desperate straits. In ad- 
dition to meeting the needs of the Nazi 
armies in Italy and Russia, they must 
also carry the homeless millions from 
bombed-out tow:s in western Germany. 
The evacuees, according to the last an- 
nual report of the German State Rail- 
ways, account for one-third increase in 
passenger traffic. 

Oil is another headache for Hitler. 
It is known that the consumption of oil 
for Nazi war needs surpasses the total 
oil production of the German-domi- 
nated countries by several million tons 
a year. The sources of natural oil are 
Rumania (which produces one-third of 
the total), Hungary, Austria, Poland 
and two small oilfields near Hanover 
and Hamburg in Germany proper. The 
bombings earlier in the® year of the 
Ploesti fields in Rumania, the threat of 
the invasion of that country by Russia, 
and the possibility that Hungary may 
sever her ties with Germany places the 
whole Nazi defense system in a pre- 
carious position. The amount of syn- 


thetic oil produced is not enough to re- 
place these important sources of natural 
oil. 


Shortage of Consumer Goods 


What about food and clothing? The 
feeding of a family is a difficult, full- 
time job in Germany today. Housewives 
frequently form lines in front of shops 
at one or two o'clock in the morning. 
Rationing is becoming more severe. 
Last summer each adult consumer re- 
ceived each week five pounds of bread, 
nine ounces of meat, seven ounces of 
fat, eight ounces of sugar and nine 
pounds of potatoes. (This, of course, is 
for the “Herrenvolk” in Germany 
proper; the population in the occupied 
countries does not fare one-tenth as 
well.) Even more difficult is the prob- 
lem of obtaining articles of clothing and 
manufactured goods. The latest ration 
card entitles the holder to two pounds 
of textiles a year. To buy a coat, suit 
or a pair of shoes, a special permit must 


be secured from the authorities. The 


Frankfurter Zeitung on July 13 pub- 
lished a decree by Minister of Educa- 
tion Rust ordering all children to go to 
school barefoot during fair weather. 
They are permitted to wear shoes in 
the wintertime but no stockings. Stock- 
ings, Herr Rust said, are superfluous. 

But the chief factor in the declining 
curve of morale is, unquestionably, the 
persistent aerial bombing. The Nazis 
are aware of that. “Air terror is our 
greatest worry,” wrote Otio Kriegle in 
the Berlin Nachtausgabe on August 14. 
He was echoed a few weeks later by 
Josef Goebbels in Das Reich: “Allied 
bombings are the lion’s share of all 
our troubles in civilian life.” This is 
probably one of the few true statements 


Tall structure on left has “trees” on top; at right is a phony “hill.” 
Berlin exposition building camouflaged so as to fool Allied aircraft. 


ever made by the diminutive Nazi 
Propaganda Minister. 

In 1939, Goering made a fatal boast 
about Germany’s ability to ward off 
air raids, which the Nazi regime has 
never been able to live down. “No Ger- 
man city,” he bragged, “will ever suffer 
the disaster of being bombed, or my 
name will be mud.” The citizens of 
Berlin and Hamburg now refer surrep- 
titiously to the fat Marshal as Mud 
. Goering. They also speak of the bomb- 
demolished buildings in their cities as 
“the foundations of the Fourth Reich.” 


It Doesn’‘t Look Good for Nazis 


Little is known about the internal 
political situation in the Reich—the re- 
lationships of the Nazi party, the Army 
and the Gestapo. That conditions are 
tense is evidenced by the appointment 
of Gestapo chief Himmler last August 
to the post of Minister for Home Af- 
fairs. In a cable from London on No- 
vember 19, Frederick Kuh reports that 
certain German ,generals and leading 
conservatives “are stated to be trying 
anew and with great zeal to open peace 
talks with the Allies.” This, however, 
has not been confirmed in official circles. 

Chalked on walls in the occupied 
countries is the inscription: 1+9+ 
4+4='18. The meaning does not 
escape the Nazi invaders. 1944 may 
see the repetition of the events of 1918. 
Allied leaders caution against over-op- 
timism. They point to the fact that the 
Nazis still control some three hundred 
divisions. That is true but it is equally 
true that the morale of the German peo- 
ple is dwindling to rock bottom. An 
army is only as strong as its home front. 
From all angles, it’s a grim Christmas 
for Der Fuehrer. 
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Saddle on the Pacific Equator 


ATTLING for beachheads on Makin 
and Tarawa, U. S. Marines are 
fighting for a “saddle.” The Marshall and 
Gilbert Islands form a saddle across the 
Pacific equator, Astride this, the Japs 
shielded their Caroline and Marianas 
bastions, raided New Zealand-bound 
Allied shipping, snatched Wake Island 
and attacked Pearl Harbor. If we sit in 
the saddle we can flank Rabaul, lunge 
at Wake and threaten Ponape and 
Truk—hub of Japan’s island network. 
By leaving their skeletons behind, 
coral polyps built up the Marshalls and 
Gilberts into coral atolls. These are tiny 
islands without a middle, dangerous 
reefs surrounding central lagoons, Some 


atolls smell sweet from jasmine, others 
sour from copra and from bonito, which 
is dried fish that Japanese love. Except 
for Nauru, a real island (not an atoll) 
from whence Japan gets 80% of its 
phosphates, none of the atolls rises more 
than 15 feet above sea level. Sand cov- 
ers the coral, allowing only scant vege- 
tation — palm, pandanus thickets, tropi- 
cal bushes, pisonia trees. There is no 
jungle, no swamps, no, malaria. 

In the clear lagoons there are gar- 
dens of red sea cucumbers and yellow 
sponges, and bladder fish, sting rays 
and tiger sharks. Frigate birds fly over- 
head, and large crabs climb up the 
coconut trees to nip coconuts off their 


fronds. The lagoons make fine harbors, 
the flat isles make unsinkable aircraft 
carriers. 

The Gilbertese are marvelous sailors, 
who darted all over the Pacific in 
canoes sewn together with coco fibres. 
One Gilbertese navigator sailed to 
America’s west coast in 13th century. 

The Gilberts group is British, half 
the size of New York City, and has 16 
main atolls such as Tarawa, or Cook 
Island, Nauru, Makin (seaplane and 
radio base). The Marshalls, named for 
their British sea captain discoverer, 
were given as mandate to Japan after 
World War I. Their bases, recently 
bombed, are Jaluit, Mili and Wotje. 





Fs thé Courts 


i, a far greater extent than in any 
other nation, the American gov- 
ernmental system is held together by 
and functions through courts. For ours 
is, above all, a government of law and 
a government under law, and in this 
the courts hold a position of crucial 
importance. 

We take our courts so completely 
for granted that their significance is 
not generally appreciated. The courts, 
of course — like those of other nations 
—perform the judicial functions of 
hearing cases and pronouncing deci- 
sions in ordinary legal matters. But 
they also perform important political 
functions. They are, indeed, the ball 
bearings of the federal system and 
make possible its smooth functioning. 

The wise men who framed the Fed- 
eral Constitution were disturbed, above 
all, by one problem. Suppose the ideal 
constitution could be drawn up; what 
assurance was there that the various 
parts of the new Union would fulfill 
their obligations? What assurance was 
there that the laws of the new Congress 
would be obeyed? Suppose the states, 
considering themselves sovereign and 
independent, refused to cooperate? This 
had happened under the Articles of 
Confederation, and might happen again 
under the Constitution. 

Various proposals were put forward. 
It was suggested that Congress be given 
the power to veto state laws. It was 
suggested that the President be given 
authority to call out the militia and 
proceed against any state which failed 
in its duties. But after due considera- 
tion it was clear that these methods 
wouldn’t work. They wouldn’t work 
because they gave too much power 
to the central government, and be- 
cause they would make for perpetual 
warfare within the Union. 

What method, then, would work? The 
answer, devised by the framers, is one 
of the most ingenious in the whole 
realm of political science. It is to be 
found in the key clause of the Consti- 
tution (Article VI, Section 2): “This 
Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in 


pursuance thereof, and all Treaties . . . 
shall be the supreme law of the Land; 
and the Judges of every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or Laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

What does this mean? It means that 
the Constitution is law, that all laws 
passed by Congress consistent with the 
Constitution is also law. It means that 
the courts are to be instruments for 
enforcing: these laws. The judges of 
the state courts were to be bound by 
the Federal Constitution and the fed- 
eral laws—not by state constitutions 
or state laws if these conflicted. Thus 
if Congress passed a law, no state could 
prevent its enforcement. If any state 
attempted to legislate contrary to the 
Congressional acts, the state judges 
must refuse to recognize the state law. 
In the ordinary course of litigation they 
would enforce the Constitution. No 
veto power was needed, no armies 
were needed: judges of courts would 
do the job. 

Thus the judges came to be not only 
the instruments for applying the Fed- 
eral Constitution and laws to citizens 
of states, but for harmonizing the differ- 
ent departments of federal and _ state 
governments. The lower courts, through 
the practice of judicial review, came 
to the court of last rescrt in all dis- 
putes. ‘ 

No other nation has this system of 
judicial review in quite the same way 
that the United States has it. In the 
United States—by a long process 
which we need not describe here — the 
courts decide, in the last analysis, 
whether a legislative act is law or not. 
They compare legislative acts to the 
Constitution, and if these acts do not 
appear to be consistent with the Con- 
stitution, they pronounce them null 
and void. 

Thus, by perfectly natural processes, 
the courts have come to be the most 
pow: bodies in our political system. 
No legislature or executive can or dares 
upset a court decision, but court deci- 
sions can override legislative or execu- 
tive acts. The Constitution and laws are 
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what the courts say they are. The whole 
system works through courts, and de- 
pends for its interpretation upon courts. 

This does not mean that courts have 
usurped powers. The courts have, after 
all, no immunity or protection. Con- 
gress can change them, as it wishes. 
Congress can cut down or increase Su- 
preme Court membership, can do away 
entirely with inferior courts, can change 
the jurisdiction of the courts. The courts 
seem to be, as Hamilton pointed out 
in The Federalist, the weakest depart- 
ment of the government. But, for bet- 
ter or for worse — and most Americans 
think for the better — they have come 
to be the most powerful. They have 
achieved power because the American 
public trusts them and willingly acqui- 
esces in their exercise of power. 

How has this happened? How is it 
that in a government where the three 
departments are presumably equal and 
independent, the judiciary should come 
to be superior to the other two? How 
is it that in a democracy people would 
allow the courts at times to defeat the 
popular will? The answer to these ques- 
tions goes deep into the American char- 
acter. 

For the fact is that, with all our 
democracy, most Americans are in- 
clined to distrust government and to 
distrust even their elected representa- 
tives. They are afraid that government 
will get out of hand, will usurp powers, 
will be tyrannical, or perhaps merely 
foolish. They have an immense respect 
for judges — judges who are men of 
learning, who hold office for life, who 
are presumably above party passions. 
They believe that judges know the law, 
and fear that mere legislators or even 
executives might not know the law. 
They are willing to let judges have the 
final say on matters of law. 

They have indeed made something 
of a fetish of the courts, especially of 
the Supreme Court. That body is more 
than just a group of men; it is a sym- 
bol of the Law. Americans have never 
been willing to allow Congress to 
tinker with the Supreme Court. 

This faith in the courts, this reliance 
upon non-elected judges to be the 
guardians of the republican system, is 
one of many evidences of the deep con- 
servatism of the American people. 
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NS VICTORY Egypt's Top Man 
VIGNETTES ULKY, black-browed, 67-year-old 


Mustapha E] Nahas Pasha (pasha 
JACOB L. DEVERS—U. S. is an honorary title) has been Egypt’s 
hager Gen. Jacob Loucks Devers, a deter- Prime Minister (in 1928, 1930, 1936, 
niversity & mined, reticent Pennsylvania Dutchman, is 1942). He is a shrewd Arab lawyer, 
commander of the Britain-based U. S. and is a fiery leader of Egypt’s most 
European Theater of Operations under powerful party, the nationalist WAFD. 
Gen. Marshall. Son of a jeweler, “Jakie” js right eye wanders, enabling him, 
was a big shot in high school, and went Egyptians joke, to “look two countries 
to Lehigh to become an engineer. He was in the eye at ore.” 


famous at West Point as an athlete. Later, Hi 2 elinesa incidental 
in U. S. service he built up our Caribbean iON nth in Cay ecg neg ha 




























































> whole defenses, chose our Lend-Lease British | two-eyed.” He backs the British war 
ind de- bases, enlarged Fort Bragg from 5,000 to effort, yet insists on keeping Egypt's 
courts. 65,000 soldiers. He also headed the crack proud independence. For he is the suc- 
ts have 9th Infantry, and commanded the U. S. cessor of the lanky peasant Zaghlul 








e, after Armored Forces. He fostered our medium Pasha, founder after World War I of . ee seal 
.. Con- tank and self-propelled artillery forces and the WAFD party. With him Nahas Press Assocation 
wishes. insisted on plane and tank coordination. shared 1921-22 political exile on the Mustapha El Nahas 

oa Su. He is said to make his soldiers feel each Jydian Ocean’s Seychelles py ee 


© away is his peyeonet. pee. Blazing the WAFD trail, Nahas urged with Italy and Germany, she refused to 
change JAN MASARYK—CZECHOSLOVAKIA __ independence from Britain. In 1936 he send troops to fight with Britain. 
2 courts As Thomas Masaryk was Czechoslovakia’s ™anaged a cordial Anglo-Egyptian alli- A good friend of Premier el Solh of 


ted out George Washington, so his urbane, witty ance whereby Britain ended 50 years Lebanon, Nahas recently scorched the 


depart- son, Jan, is its Benjamin Franklin. Foreign of military occupation—keeping troops French for imprisoning Solh, and urged 
for bet- Minister in exile since 1940, Jan was a_ only on the 180-mile Suez Canal. By relinquishing all Near East mandates 
jericans graduate of Prague University. As Minister this pact the two nations became war after the war. He is influential in the 
e come to Britain from 1925 to 1938 he was the allies. Although Egypt broke relations Pan-Arab movement. 


EP hhave strongest pleader for his country in Western 
y Europe. After the Munich appeasement 





merican conference in 1939, Jan came here as a 

y acqul- lecturer. He became vice-premier of the yg 

A provisional Czechoslovakian government Who ay Who 
ww is it | and championed Jewish relief. Now he is on 

ie three the finance board of UNRRA and has seen 


ual and Czechoslovakia revived—on paper—in the 
ld come recent Czech-Russian pact. 


Success Sto 
0? How SIR JOHN DILL—BRITAIN “¥ 


> would A man greatly responsible for planning and civilian contractors. Eberstadt was 
feat the the coming western invasion of Europe is removed, and hard-driving “Charlie” 
se ques- Field Marshal Sir John Dill, 61, senior Brit- ; = 
an char- ish officer on the Combined Chiefs of Staff. ae Senate enateed of TEED, seapen 


sible only to Nelson. 

He solved the conflict between rub- 
ber, naval escort vessels and army high 
octane gasoline programs; fathered 
plane, shipbuilding and Radar produc- 
tion; pulled U. S. war production over 
the top. Although he says our plane, 
radio and truck production still lags, 


After Pearl Harbor he came to Washington 
all our where he helps plan Allied invasions. He 
are in- graduated from Sandhurst, fought in the 
ae Boer and World Wars and directed the 
= War Office’s Military Operations and Intel- 
resenta- ligence. The Germans have dubbed him 
ernment “the only general worth our steel.” In 1986 
powers, he skillfully suppressed Palestine-Arab re- 


merely volts. And in 1940 he recreated the shat- Wilson feels his j x 

rau > job on WPB is done, 
: ger tered British Army after Dunkirk. hopes to go back to important G. E. He 
men 


recently resigned but will probably re- 

For weeks after Admiral Chester William main with WPB till the end of 1943. 
Nimitz on Dec. 31, 1941, became Pacific “There’s no golden chariot that'll take 
Fleet commander and took charge of our Press Association you to success.” 


a who CHESTER W. NIMITZ—U. S. 


passions. 


the law, 





or even battered post-Pearl Harbor ships, pressmen Charles Edward Wilson This Wilson motto keynotes his ca- 
he law. asked, “Where is the fleet?” “Matty” Nim- reer. When Wilson was three, his book- 
have the =" rei “Hoomana bec ole te is HEN Roosevelt drafted Charles binder father was killed in a crush at 

+ ewer eee are Sea oe or Edward Wilson to be Donald Nel- ihe opening of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
met ing the Solouibine-<aidabw ie Gilberts, Husky,  *008 right hand man on WPB in Sep- Brought up in New York’s shabby lower 
cially a2 frosty-faced Nimitz has startlingly blue tember, 1942, Wilson reluctantly re- west side, Charlie at twelve went to 
oe mane eyes; a Texas drawl, and a sense of humor. signed as president of General Electric, work from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. at a G. E. 
.& syur He is of German stock. At Annapolis he saying “It took me 40 years to climb to branch for $3 a week. He never left 
ye never stroked the crew and found he got seasick. the presidency and 40 seconds to step G. E.—worked his way up from factory 
press to At 27 he headed the Atlantic submarine yt, But there’s a war on and I’ve got hand to clerk to accountant, studying 
a ote a went i gig tty er 9 2 to do something about it.” at night. He became G. E. factory man- 
ges frst De eae ea mt * a “the He did. At first his job was to see ager at_20, assistant superintendent at 
pet ‘ subsneai Acose oe canciaad the Plies that war plants got on time the tools 21. He rose to vice presidency in charge 
stem, gunboat sunk by the Japs in 1937. In 1989 and raw materials that Ferdinand Eber- of appliances, and got the presidency 


i —_ he was chief of the Bureau of Investigation. stadt divided up between Army, Navy in 194@ when Gerard Swope retired. 
. ° 
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® CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper wamaber in the paren- 
theses. 


) Uruguay’s 
liberator 

) Combined 
Chiefs of Staff 

( )} Czech govern- 

ment in exile 

( ) Command of 
U. S. forces in 
Britain 

) Egyptian 
nationalism 

( ) Attack on Gil- 

bert Islands 


Jan Masaryk ( 
. Jacob L. Devers ( 


3. Mustapha El 
Nahas 


. Sir John Dill 


. Chester W. ( 
Nimitz 


. José Artigas 
il. THE COURTS 


Fill in the blank spaces with the 
correct word, or words. 

1. When the Constitution of the 
U. S. was ratified by the states, it re- 
placed the 

2. All state laws and court decisions 
must be consistent with the 

3. Change in U. S. courts, even the 
Supreme Court, .can be made by 





and 


4. The 
judicial departments of the government 


legislative, executive, 
are supposedly equal in power, but 
actually the department is the 
ultimate authority. 

5. In 1937, President Roosevelt pro- 
posed to change the number of mem- 
bers of the 





ill. ANOTHER LEAGUE? 


Underscore the correct. phrase: 


1. Efforts of the League of Nations 
to maintain peace failed because: (a) 
many small nations were denied mem- 
bership in the League; (b) major 
powers failed to give it strong support; 
(c) its powers were too extensive to be 
effectively administered. 

2. The League was successful in set- 
tling a territorial dispute between: (a) 
Finland and Sweden; (b)- Lithuania 
and Poland; (c) China and Japan. 

8. “Sanctions” applied by the League 
against aggressor nations were penalties 
in the form of: (a) military occupation; 
(b) forced reduction of armaments; 
(c) economic boycott. 

4. In 1986 Hitler violated the Ver- 
sailles Treaty by sending ‘troops into: 


(a) Poland; (c) the 
Rhineland. 

5. The machinery of the League was 
most successful in: (a) improving so- 
cial conditions; (b) protecting minority 
groups; (c) re-educating nations with 
imperial ambitions. 


(b) 


Austria; 


IV. WAR PRODUCTION: MIRACLE 
OF HISTORY 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


1. Our airplane factories produced 
over a thousand more planes in Octo- 
ber, 1943, than during May, 1943. 

2. The Army expects to spend about 
$5,000,000,000 more next year than it 
did this year. 

8. The Apennine Mountains have 
caused shifts in United States war pro- 
duction. 

4. An increase in tire production is 
more important to the Army right now 
than a speed-up in tank construction. 

5. Most of the improvements in pro- 
duction resulting from Labor-Manage- 
ment factory committees have been sug- 
gested by management. 
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Makin (ma kin). 

Pasha Mustapha Nahas (pa sha mdos ta 
fa na hds). 

Jose Artigas (hé sd ir té gis). 
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WAR ABROAD 


International. An historic conference be- 
tween Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin and 
Chiang loomed. They are expected to 
found a United Nations Council, with dele- 
gates probably meeting continually in 
Washington. This coincided with increas- 
ing reports of a western European inva- 
sion. Southeast England was said to be 
cleared for military action. 

Germany. The RAF systematically 
smashed Berlin with 2,000. tons of bombs 
nightly, expecting to hurl a total of 50,000 
tons. Berlin was reported laid waste. Four 
million were said to be homeless. 

Russia. Germans under General von 
Mannstein recaptured Zhitomir. But Rus- 
sians recovered quickly, converged on 
Gomel and on the Smolensk-Minsk-Berlin 
route, the highway of Napoleon’s defeat. 

Balkans. While battles raged for Sinj, 
Germans severed Allied supply links with 
Yugoslav guerrillas; Partisans, in return, 
cut German Adriatic reinforcements. Ru- 
manian Army was reported quitting Rus- 
sian front. 

Italy. The Eighth Army crossed flooded 
Sangro River, while the Fifth Army, south 
of Garigliano River, parried blows with 
Nazis in the Apennines. Allied bombers 
ruined Toulon U-boat yards, Cannes via- 
duct and Sofia railroads. 

France. Petain reportedly resigned when 
Laval refused to let him make an auti- 
Laval speech said to favor a democratic 
Parliament. The French National Commit- 
tee expanded from 84 to 102 dele- 
gates, including new French underground 
members. 

Pacific. Marines captured Gilbert Islands 
in four-day campaign. Bombers pounded 
the Marshalls and New Britain. The South 
Pacific fleet sank 4 Japanese destroyers in 
a Thanksgiving Day battle off Bougain- 
ville. Australians pressed toward Sattel- 
burg, last Japanese base on New Guinea’s 
Huon peninsula. 


WAR AT HOME 


Congress. The House dealt the Adminis- 
tration two heavy blows by passing a bill 
that squashes food subsidies after Dec. 31, 
and by approving a $2,139,300,000 tax 
bill. This was more than $8,000,000,000 
less than the Treasury requested. The Sen- 
ate considered a bill to allow the Army to 
vote by air mail in 1944 elections. 

Army. Congress asked Secretary of War 
Stimson for full facts on report that Gen- 
eral Patton insulted and struck a shell- 
shocked U.S. veteran in a Sicilian hospital 
last August, was privately reprimanded by 
General Eisenhower, but not courtmar- 
tialed. Investigating CANOL, $134,000,000 
1942 Army project to bring Canadian oil 
from Ft. Norman 550 miles to Whitehorse, 
Ickes claimed project a blunder’ because 
oil will congeal in pipeline and émall 
amount of oil obtainable can better be 
shipped by tanker. 

Labor. The Army took over 13 Massa- 
chusetts leather plants closed by union 
rivalry strikes. Coal operators warned Ickes 
that 40 per cent of U. S. coal mines would 
fold up unless price of coal is raised. 
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Congress and the Tax Bill 


Ce is expected to pass 
shortly a $2,140,000,000 Revenue 
Act, which will raise only one-fifth of 
the amount requested by the Adminis- 
tration. In reporting this measure to the 
House; the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee declared that the Administration’s 
tax program “would impose entirely too 
great a burden on tax payers. The Com- 
mittee also ‘opposed the Treasury’s ar- 
gument that heavier taxes were of 
primary importance in the fight on in- 
flation. 

The attitude of Administration critics 
is strengthened by recent figures show- 
ing that Americans are actually paying 
out more per person in federal, state 
and local taxes than either Canadians 
or Britons. This year we shall pay out 
a grand total of $49,000,000,000. The 
comparable figure for the three coun- 
tries are: $357 for every man, woman 
and child in the United States, against 
$291 in Great Britain and $261 in 
Canada. Last year, when Americans 
paid an aggregate of $32,000,000,000, 
the per capita load was $237—$22 less 
than in Great Britain, but $9 higher 
than in Canada. These figures, of 
course, must be considered against the 
background of higher per capita in- 
comes in U.S. 

People are earning more money, 
however, than ever before. This means 
not only high wages, but more pay en- 
velopes go into each home. Since the 
supply of civilian goods has been 
steadily whittled away by war demands, 
this also means that an equally steady 
increase in extra dollars has been piling 
up in the hands of consumers every- 
where, As these extra dollars compete 
to buy the declining supply of con- 
sumer goods in stores the danger of in- 
flation movés nearer. 

That is what the Treasury has been 
worrying about. In presenting his tax 
bill, Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., has these “dangerous 
dollars” in mind. Here are a few of the 
Treasury’s figures on the subject. Dur- 
ing 1944 an estimated total of 67,300,- 
000 persons will be gainfully empioyed. 
Their income will approximate $157,- 
000,000,000. A total of 64,900,000 of 
these workers will make less than 
$5,000 in 1944 and will receive a total 
of $127,000,000,009. These are the 
people and these are the billions which 
should be reached by new taxes. 

The Secretary’s critics agreed that he 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


had correctly pointed to the income 
group that should be taxed more 
heavily. But they added that the Treas- 
ury’s program went easy on this group 
and merely piled more taxes on the 
higher-income taxpayers. It was argued 
that the only way to reach the “danger- 
ous-dollars” held by low-income groups 
was with a sales tax. 


Sales Tax: Pro and Con 


On the surface, the sales tax looks 
like the simplest of all revenue imposts. 
We pay such a tax every time we buy 
a gallon of gasoline or a ticket for the 
movies. We do not even think about 
it Paid at the moment of purchase, it 
does not rise up later to smite us the 
way income tax returns have been doing 
—up until this year. 

But a sales tax is regarded by econo- 
mists as fundamentally unsound. It does 
not attack the tax problem at its source 
and it works out inequitably in many 
instances. Further, it is argued that at 


._ this time it would increase the cost of 


living almost in the same ratio as the 
sales tax itself. A 10% sales tax would 
mean a 10% advance in general living 
costs. Such estimates are of course no 
more than guesses—but there is no 


Talburt in Washington News 
Two old friends (‘Too Little” and 
“Too Late’’) who have caused trouble 
on other fronts get busy on taxes. 


cd 


HINGTON 


J 
question about its having some inflation- 
ary effect. 

Organized labor has launched a vig- 
orous campaign against the sales tax 
on the ground that it would hit the 
low-income groups. Since these tax- 
payers are the ones Congress is con- 
cerned about as voters, the hesitancy 
of both the Senate and House toward a 
sales tax is understandable. 

President Roosevelt has said he 
would veto a sales tax if one should be 
written into any revenue measure that 
reaches his desk. Under these circum- 
stances the chances are that, although 
there will be a good deal of talk about 
a sales tax, when the dust settles it will 
not be part of this year’s tax measure. 

Another angle to the tax situation 
involves the effort now under way to 
freeze the social security payroll con- 
tributions of employers and employees 
at one per cent. Under the present law 
this amount is automatically increased 
to two per cent on january 1. And Sec- 


- retary Morganthau suggested that these 


taxes might be increased further to 
drain off more extra dollars from con- 
sumers. Congress appears in no mood 
to consider this suggestion. 

Another boost was given to Admin- 
istration foes when the announcement 
was made that Army spending for this 
year would be cut $13,163,519,000 be- 
cause of the improved military situation. 
Told of this announcement, Chairman 
Robert L. Doughton of the Ways and 
Means Committee chuckled and said 
that perhaps the figures in the Commit- 
tee’s reduced tax bill “were not so far 
off after all.” Administration spckesmen 
contended, however, that there was no 
possibility of savings sufficiently large to 
make unnecessary a bigger tax bill. 

But Congress appears ready to rush 
through the reduced tax bill. Taxes 
always have been another word for 
trouble as far as Congressmen are con- 
cerned. Individually, the members often 
wish that they did not have to decide 
how much money the citizens—meaning 
the voters—should be obliged to pay for 
the mounting costs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Congressmen—unlike Treasury 
Department officials—have to be elected 
by the voters. There is an election due 
in 1944, and Congressmen fear that if 
the taxes are not popular the member 
of Congress who voted for those taxes 
is not likely to be popular on election 
day. Most members of Congress are 
sure that the drastically revised tax bill 
will cause them less trouble on election 
day than the Treasury’s proposal. 





PAN-AMERICANA 
UR UGUAY The Small Country with Large Ideas | 


se many Argentine democrats, 
outraged and shamed by their coun- 
try’s present course, and in danger of 
persecution by the Ramirez govern- 
ment, have found a refuge north of the 
Plata River in Montevideo, the capital 
of Uruguay. There they can breathe the 
air of freedom and receive the help of 
other liberal-minded patriots who be- 
lieve the Pan-American countries should 
support the cause of the United Nations. 

The Uruguayans have worked hard 
to create unity in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They realized long ago that the 
Americans are all essentially one peo- 
ple. Uruguay, though no bigger than 
South Dakota, has had an influence 
upon its neighbors far greater than its 
size would suggest. It is the most uni- 
fied, the most progressive, and the most 
literate of the South American nations. 
Because its 2;146,545 people have lived 
for many years in a peaceful and or- 
derly fashion, it seldom makes the 
world’s headlines. During nearly a half- 
century, except for six years of a mild 
dictatorship by Gabriel Terra (1933- 


1939), Uruguay has moved steadily 
toward its goal of political democracy 
and economic security for all. 

The gaucho hero, José Artigas, set 
the pattern for Uruguay, early in the 
1800s when he began the struggle for 
independence of the nations along the 
Plata. At that time Uruguay became a 
haven against oppression. Patriots from 
all over South America flocked to Arti- 
gas’ standard. Artigas did not succeed 
in winning independence, but shortly 
after his death Uruguay became a na- 
tion in 1830.. 

Independence at first brought Uru- 
guay greater ills than had Spanish rule. 
Wars, revolutions, dictatorships, bad 
government, extreme poverty, and for- 
eign economic domination racked the 
country. 


Reform Period Most Important 


‘Fhen came the reform administration 
of. President Jose Batlle y Ordonez 
(1908). Professor Enrique Fabregat, 
Uruguayan author of a prize-winning 
biography of the reformer, is now visit- 
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ourtesy Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


ing the United States and granted 
Scholastic Publications an interview. 
Professor Fabregat received me in his 
suite at the Hotel Sevillia in New York. 
Like all our Latin American visitors, he 


' was cordial and cooperative. 


“The reform period in Uruguay,” he 
said, “was the most important period in 
our history. The reforms were three- 
fold: political, economic, and social.” 

“The political aspect was marked by 
the introduction of the direct and secret 
ballot, by proportional representation, 
and by the creation of the National 
Council of nine members. This was at 
the cost of a bitter struggle between 
popular government and would-be-dic- 
tators. A parliament of 90 legislators 
was finally agreed upon. These are 
elected directly by the people by a sys- 
tem of proportional representation.” 

“Is the president also elected in that 
way?” I asked. 

“No, not any longer. Presidential can- 
didates for the two major parties — the 
Colorados (liberal) and the Blancos 
(conservative) — are entered in the 
election. All the other parties are repre- 
sented in Congress. The President se- 
lects his cabinet with the approval of 
Congress. 

“The economic reforms were parily 
social also. The public services and the 
utilities were nationalized and taken out 
of foreign control.” 

“North American?” I asked. 

“No, mainly English. A few of the 
railroads still remain in English hands, 
but most of them and all the port serv- 
ices became the property of the govern- 
ment as well as the telephone, tele- 
graph, power plants, and other utilities. 
The banking system was reorganized. 
The principal bank became the Bank 


’ of the Republic, a state bank which 


handles all international loans, issues 
currency, fixes the value of the peso, 
and so on. An Insurance Bank and a 
Bank for Colgnization and Loans were 
also set up. Land settlement is adminis- 
tered by the state through the latter in- 
stitution,” 

“Was agrarian reform as sweeping as 
in Mexico?” 

“Not quite. The land was formerly 
owned by great cattle ranchers, but the 
government began «to buy up estates 
and to manage them through the Bank 
of Colonization and Loans. This was 
done without harming our important 
cattle industry. All the farm lands — 
that is, those more suitable for cultiva- 
tion than grazing — were set aside for 
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agriculture. Many of the public tracts 
were then thrown open to colonization 
by poor farmers.” 

“That sounds a good deal like our 
homesteading system,” I said. 

“Yes, it is. Long-term loans were of- 
fered to enable farmers to get a start. 
But the agrarian problem is not com- 
pletely ‘solved. There are still many 
privately owned lands and banks, but 
all under state control.” 


Widespread Social Security 


“The Insurance Bank,” he-explained, 
“is the institution which handles most of 
our social security. Every working man 
turns in to the government a percentage 
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also an industrial university for 
arts and crafts, where a boy 
can learn the whole back- 
ground of his trade.” 

“I suppose you also have spe- 
cial schools, classes for mothers 
and all the other special teach- 
ing we have?” 

“Yes, we have all those. 
There are sewing classes, courses in hy- 
giene, first aid, literacy courses. Uru- 
guay has spent very little on preparation 
for war and a great deal on preparing 
its people through education.” 

“I have read that Uruguayan women 
are very progressive. Is that true?” 

“Perfectly true. They are active in 
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from “‘Uruguay, Vigorous Demuracy’ (Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs) 


Progressive Uruguay has passed a great deal of advanced social legislation. 


of his pay. This is set aside for a retire- 
ment fund, unemployment insurance, 
and life insurance. After he has worked 
25 years, or reached 60, he is retired at 
the wage he earned. Old-age pensions 
for non-workers are handled by the In- 
surance Bank, and benefits are paid 
from taxes. Every person of 70 is en- 
titled to a pension. Orphan children and 
widows are cared for by the husband’s 
social security policy.” 

The professor spoke of Uruguay's 
highly developed educational system: 

“That, too, was a part of the social 
program of Batlle y Ordonez. We now 
have complete free public education 
from ‘nursery through the university. 
There are no private schools. Every vil- 
lage has at least a grade school. The 
high schools are in the towns and cities, 
and almost everyone has at least the 
equivalent- of a high school education. 
There is only one liberal arts university, 
at Montevideo. It trains people for pro- 
fessional work, tuition-free. There is 


the professions, in Congress, in the uni- 
versities, in the arts: They are not de- 
barred anywhere, and they have the 
ballot. Uruguay was the first South 
American country to pass a divorce law, 
and neither Argentina nor Brazil has 
one yet. Montevideo women may be 
seen on the streets in slacks.” 

“Can you mention other important 
social reforms?” 

“One of the most advanced, I think, 
is in the handling of juvenile delin- 
quency. We have no such thing as 
courts for juveniles nor reform schools. 
A delinquent boy or girl is examined by 
physicians and educators, and they 
recommend for him a complete course 
in re-education.” 

“Is Uruguay industrialized?” 

“Not much. It is just beginning to de- 
velop. We now have electrical power 
for manufacturing since the Rio Negro 
was dammed and a great power devel- 
opment built. Rural electrification is in- 
creasing, and the current is sold by the 
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Montevideo’s handsome Government Palace. 


state at very cheap rates. Revenues are 
turned back for future electrical devel- 
opment. Today industry is growing, 
mainly in fabrics, wood-working, shoe- 
making, and building materials.” 

“Can you tell me about cultural de- 
velopment in Uruguay?” I asked. - 

“The great days of Uruguayan litera- 
ture and art came during the later nine- 
teenth century. That was the time of 
Jose Enriquez Rodo, who is like your 
Emerson to us. Rodo is best known 
through his book Ariel, in which he 
contrasted Latin-American culture with 
the materialism of the United States. 
He was not criticizing the United States 
as a government — only one phase of 
American life. He favored a United 
America, and since his day, Uruguay’s 
history has always been Pan-American - 
in its outlook. At the same time as Rodo, 
Florencio Sanchez, the dramatist, was 
writing on social problems and so was 
Julio Herreray Reidi, our greatest poet. 
All the great writers, philosophers and 
statesmen have striven to make Uru- 
guay conscious of her unity with the 
democratic Americas.” 


ENRIQUE RODRIGUEZ FABREGAT 


Professor Fabregat -has lived in Boston, 
Providence, and New York, the past five 
months, where he is studying the archives 
of shipping, to trace the relationship be- 
tween his country and the U. S. throughout 
their history. He says he has come-to like 
the U. S. “dangerously well.” We have so 
much to teach his country that he hopes 
more Uruguayans will come here to learn 
true depth and breadth of our culture. He 
is keenly interested in North American poli- 
tics, and speaks of the high regard South 
Americans have for President Roosevelt. 
The “Good Neighbor” policy works, they 
say. 

During the Terra regime, Professor Fa- 
bregat was exiled for six years. He spent 
much of this time in Brazil where he col- 
lected materials for his book on The Ama- 
zon, and a novel called The Man Who Did 
Not Want To Be King. When Senor Fabre- 
gat won the Grand National Prize for 
Literature, he used his prize money for a 
visit here. He is now lecturing at Columbia 
University. 

Professor Fabregat has been a member of 
Congress and Minister of Education. He is 
well known throughout South America, 
having lectured at the universities of Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador. " 


JOAN COYNE 
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A Revised League of Nations? 


NE hundred and thirty organiza- 

tions are reported to be at work 
today on postwar problems. Edwin L. 
James of the New York Times estimates 
that there are as many as 50 different 
peace plans under consideration. Many 
ot these plans (see December 6-11 is- 
sue) are similar in details; others differ 
sharply. Let us begin our study of peace 
plans by examining the League of Na- 
tions, the first real attempt to set up a 


permanent world organization to pre- * 


serve peace. 

The League of Nations was organized 
in 1919 to: (1) Provide machinery for 
essential international activities; (2) 
Reduce armaments and persuade. na- 
tions to settle their disputes at con- 
ference tables rather than on battle- 
fields; (3) Punish any aggressor nation 
that went to war in defiance of the 
League. 

The outbreak of World War II in 
1939 wrote “failure” on the League's 
efforts to maintain peace. Some critics 
say the League failed because it tried 
to do too much; others say it did noth- 
ing, and was merely a debating society. 
But it is plain that the League failed 
mainly because the major powers did 
not give it wholehearted cooperation. 
The League provided the machinery to 
keep the peace but the powers refused 
to use it except when it suited them. 

The United States, the world’s most 
powerful nation, refused to join the 
League. Germany was not a member 
until 1926 and left the League in 1935. 
Japan and Italy walked out at about 
the time that Soviet Russia joined the 
League. Russia was later expelled. De- 
spite these handicaps the League did 
stop several disputes—when the major 
powers were united in wanting them 
stopped. 

Early in its career (1920) the League 
stopped a quarrel between Sweden and 
Finland over the Aaland Islands in the 
Baltic. It halted the dangerous Bulgar- 
Greek conflict in 1926, and ron 
the Yugoslav-Hungarian clash in 1934 
from exploding into a full-fledged war. 
But when disputes occurred involving 
the major powers the League was much 
less successful. They ignored the 
League and it had no way to compel 
them to obey. 


The League’s Failures 


In 1923, Poland seized the Lith- 
uanian city of Vilna, Lithuania ap- 
pealed to the League. But Poland, 
backed by France, snubbed the 
League’s efforts to mediate. Meanwhile, 
France, Britain and Italy arranged a 
deal which gave Vilna to Poland. 


The League condemned Japan's 
1931-32 conquest of Manchuria, but no 
nation was willing to use force to halt 
that aggression. “How many people in 
Canada, do you suppose, would have 
been willing to see this country recruit, 
arm, and send overseas an expeditionary 
force to cooperate with other such 
forces in stopping the Japanese?” asked 
Professor R. O. MacFarlane of the 
University of Manitoba. 

In 1935, Italy invaded and conquered 
Ethiopia. The League failed again be- 
cause all the member nations did not 
pull together and enforce “sanctions” 
against Italy (that is, refuse to sell 
war supplies to Italy, or lend, her 
money). 

In 1936, Hitler violated the Treaty 
of Versailles and the Locarno Pact by 
sending troops into the demilitarized 
Rhineland zone along the Belgian and 
French borders. A few prophets warned 
that German fortification of the Rhine- 
land was Hitler’s first step toward domi- 
nation of Europe. They urged Britain 
and France to demand the withdrawal 
of German troops. But the war-weary 
democracies yearned for peace, and 
they thought they could have peace 
merely by wishing for it. 

This urge for peace was expressed 
in a series of anti-war pacts, including 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact, which was 
sponsored by United States and France. 
This pact, wrote Edwin L. James, “had 
no merit and had indeed the demerit 
of causing many people to think we 
had really done something. It put na- 
tions on their honor not to go to war. 
It was unnecessary among nations of 
good faith and worth nothing among 
nations of bad faith.” 

The League failed also to bring about 
a reduction in armaments. This problem 
was studied for years and in 1932 a 
general Disarmament Conference was 
called. Hitler soon withdrew Germany 
from the Conference and the League 
and began to rearm. The Disarmament 
Conference closed up shop in a few 
months. 

Under Article 19 of the League Cove- 
nant, the Assembly of the League of 
Nations was directed to “advise” the 
members to rewrite treaties which had 
been made in the heat of World War 
I and were out-of-date. This article 
provided for peaceful change of con- 
ditions that were unfair to certain na- 
tions. If it had been used it might have 
removed most of the grievances which 
led to war in 1939. But Article 19 was 
not used because the members of the 
League refused to act. Thus certain 
nations began to look upon the League 














Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Still Left — A Good Foundation 


as the defender of’ injustices, not as the 
champion of justice for all nations. 


The League’s Social Aghievements 


But the League was not wholly a 
failure. It organized valuable recon- 
struction work in Austria and Hungary, 
and League administrators gave the 
Saar 15 years of peace and prosperity 
before this territory was returned to 
German control. League officials fought 
disease effectively in Africa, South 
America, and Asia, and cut down drug 
and white-slave traffic throughout the 
world, 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion, part of the League machinery, has 
served as a world clearing-house for 
labor and socia! problems. It has re- 
duced hours of work, restricted child 


_labor in certain areas, and introduced 


measures to protect the health of indus- 
trial workers. 

The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at the Hague (World 
Court) has settled more than 30 dis- 
putes between nations and has given 
advisory opinions in many other dis- 
putes which arose between 1921 and 
1940. 

Forty-five nations were members ot 
the League in 1942. Many of them 
continue to contribute to the League. 
Sean Lester, Acting Secretary-General 
of the League, remains at headquarters 
in Geneva, Switzerland, but most of 
the League’s technical services have 
been moved to Princeton, New Jersey. 
The I. L. O. has set up headquarters in 
Montreal, Canada, and the judges of 
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the World Court have moyed to Switz- 
erland. 

“When I hear people state that the 
League of Nations no longer exists,” 
writes C. J. Hambro, president of the 
Parliament of Norway and president of 
the League Assembly, “I feel under 
duty to tell them that they are mis- 
taken. We have seen that it has been 
possible for international bodies to do 
excellent work that twenty years ago 
would have been considered absolutely 
impossible . . . All the nations engaged 
in this war have paid their League 
contributions to give evidence of their 
faith in international collaboration.” 

What shall be the relationship of the 
League agencies and the new organiza- 
tions already set up or to be created 
in the future by the United Nations? 
The Foreign Policy Association suggests 
that these League agencies either be 
allowed to “remain as independent 
bodies or be absorbed by the United 
Nations set-up. “It would be foolish 
indeed,” the Association said, “to cast 
aside agencies which have accumulated 
so many years of exceptional experience 
in international cooperation and are 
still offering valuable services. . . .” 

The World Court is expected to re- 
ceive strong support when the United 
Nations begin to set up postwar organi- 
zations to preserve peace. “A court of 
international justice,” wrote the Foreign 
Policy Association, “is one of the corner- 
stones of any healthy postwar settle- 
ment. . . . Whatever form the new world 
order takes, it will need an international 
court . . . to settle disputes through 
peaceful means . . . or it will be no 
order at all... .” 

The League's public health, educa- 
tional, and welfare services, and the 
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I. L. O. also could be taken over by 
any future world organization. 

What about the political bédies of 
the League—the Council and Assembly, 
and the Secretariat, which handles the 
League’s many activities? Supporters of 
the League insist that these political 
bodies can serve as the basis for a 
stronger League of Nations to maintain 
peace in the postwar world. They see 
no reason to set up a new “union” or 
“federation” so long as the League of 
Nations’ machinery and experience is 
on hand, 


Proposais for Reform 


Some supporters of the League would 
revise the Covenant to give the League 
power té mediate disputes, and provide 
it with an international army, navy and 
air force to enforce its decisions. (See 
chart on this. page.) 

Opponents of the use of force say 
few nations would agree voluntarily to 
this plan because they would have to 
surrender too much of their sovereignty. 
It also is argued that an ambitious group 
of nations or the commanders of the 
League’s international army and navy 
could seize control and become dictators 
of the world. 

Other proponents of the League favor 
a revision of the Covenant to establish 
a Council of Nations to preserve peace 
without the use of an international 
army. Under this plan the Council, con- 
sisting of the highest-caliber representa- 
tives from each ‘nation, would meet 
continuously to consider problems and 
disputes that threatened the peace of 
the world. The object would be to 
remove quickly the grievances of na- 
tions so that they would have no ex- 
cuse for going to war. Sub-committees, 
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DATION BUT WITHOUT THREAT OF PENALTIES 
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Two Proposed Schemes for Reorganization of the League of Nations 
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One oy a series of 32 units 
on. Postwar Problems and. 
Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 


representing various regions of the 
world, would report regularly to the 
Council on problems requiring immedi- 
ate attention. The Council would urge 
nations to adopt its recomendations 
but there would be no threat of force 
or penalties for refusal to ccoperate. 
This plan would obviously depend on 
good faith, world opinion, and the value 
of face-to-face discussion of problems 
by the nations involved. It would fur- 
nish machinery to mediate disputes 
without forcing nations to surrender 
their sovereignty. Advocates of this plan 
contend that “we must get away fron» 
the desire to make people or nations 
do things they don’t want to do.” 
Critics of this propsal say it is weaker 
than the “toothless” League of Nations 
of 1919. They insist that force will be 
needed in the world to control law- 
breaking nations, and that a League 
without the power to enforce its de- 
cisions will be worse than no League 
at all. Advocates of the Council of 
Nations plan agree that force may be 
needed to preserve peace for several 
years to come. But they argue that the 
Council should not be both a friendly 
mediator of disputes and a policeman. 
It will be necessary, they add, for the 
great powers—Russia, the United States, 
Britain, and China—to stand guard to 
prevent the rearming of Germany and 
Japan. 
Collective Action Essential 


Sir Norman Angell, winner of the 
Nobel Prize in 1933, emphasizes 
strongly the need for cooperation among 
the four great powers. He believes that 
no plan for keeping the peace will work 
unless these nations resolve to do more 
than merely wish for peace, as was 
done after the League of Nations was 
formed. 

“We now know—or ought to know 
—” he writes, “that defense must be 
collective; based on common action 
against aggression, or it cannot exist at 
all. If we will not hang together for 
the purpose of resisting aggression, then 
we shall be hanged separately by any 
criminal minority that plans to pick 
us off one by one. . . . I frankly doubt 
whether even today,” he warns, “the 
average voter in. most countries would 
accep: the proposition that if we will 
defend others, it is physically impos- 


sible effectively to defend ourselves. 


Yet, if that proposition is not accepted, 
a third world war is inevitable.” 
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CROCKETT WAS APPOINTED A MAGISTRATE 
AND WAS ELECTED 70 THE TENNESSEE 
LEGISLATURE, BUT HE WAS NOT CONTENT 

70 STAY IN ONE PLACE VERY LONG. 





David Crockelf (1736-1830 


: AAS " * 
3 ELECTED TO CONGRESS IN 1827, F ON wey, Be always sure you're righ!— 
CROCKETT'S ROUGH AND READY WAY | Fi = Oa. <a \ then go ahead!” 
OF INTRODUCING HIMSELF STARTLED Wk. a 
N 1821 “Davy” Crockett be- 


came a candidate for the 
Tennessee Legislature. He later 
admitted that he did not know 
what the word legislature 
meant. But Crockett was elected 
and soon proved to be a keen 
student of government. 

As a member of Congress in 

1827, Crockett refused to take 
orders from party leaders and 
would not vote for any bill he 
considered wrong. 

When he was defeated for 
ray ey lS EP | re-election because he opposed 
‘. Aa Yh j : = iw) ee es the policies of President Andrew 
Ray j - 9 hy 2: ie >> , Jackson, Crockett said, “If they 
G DEFEATED FOR Wa all © | \. won't elect me with my opin- 
RE-ELECTION IN 1835, CROCK. 5 OUTNUMBERED 20 70 1, |. : t| ions, | can’t help it.” Then he 
DECIDED TO HELP AMERICAN THE AMERICANS HELD THE ALAMO FOR 11 DAYS | traveled to the southwest and 
SETTLERS IN TEXAS WIN THEIR | | UNTIL OVERWHELMED 8Y THE MEXICAN ARMY!| gave his life for Texan .inde- 
INDEPENDENCE FROM MEX/ZO, DAVY CROCKETT WAS AMONG THE LAST 70 FALL, pendence. 
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RASS gong. Amplify last stages of 
reverberation for weird effect. 
Narrator: Did you hear about the 
plot to overthrow Christmas? 
Well, gather ye now from Maine to the 
Isthmus 
Of Panama, and listen to the story 
Of the utter iniglory 
Of some gory goings-on in Hell, 
Now it happened in Hades, 
Ladies 
And gentlemen, 
It happened down there that the fiends 
held a meeting — 
The fiends held a meeting for the pur- 
pose of defeating 
Christmas. 
With the aid of a fade, a fade on the 
radio, 
We'll take you there; with a hi and a 
hey-di-ho, 
To hear firsthand the brewing of the 
plot 
Down in the deepest Stygian grot. 
Sotto Voce (confidentially) : 
Grot is a poetical term for grotto. 
(Whenever you hear my voce sotto 
Or sotto voce, whichever you prefer, 
It's just I, taking pains to make quite 
sure 
That nobody makes a poetical allusion 
Which might in any way create con- 
fusion. ) 
Ireturn you now to the voice you were 
hearing 
Before I had to do this interfering. 
Narrator: As I was saying: In this 
Stygian grot 
The notables of Limbo hatched a plot — 
— Aig: went on in the sulphurous 
ole 
We'll soon pick up by remote control. 
Of course such a pickup is not made 
quickly. 
As a matter of. fact, it’s done rather 
trickily. 


RADIO PLAY 17 


By NORMAN CORWIN 


A highly imaginative radio comedy 


in which Nero learns about good will to men 


You mustn’t mind if it sounds erratic — 

That’s merely intraterrestrial static. 

Don’t be surprised if you're deafened 
by thunder 

Just as we start on our journey under: 

You'll hear earthquakes and all of the 
commoner 

Varieties of natural phenomena. 

And so, below, via radio (fading), 

To the regions where legions of the 
damnéd go. 


Clang on Chinese gong. Two thunder , 


peals. Oscillator in at high pitch before 
thunder is entirely out. Bring pitch 
down gradually and fade in echo cham- 
ber while heavy static fades in, then out 
to leave nothing but oscillator at a low 
ominous pitch; then raise oscillator pitch 
slowly. Hold for a few seconds. Music: 
Pick up pitch of oscillator on violin and 
carry it into.a lively cadenza, in bravura 
style, meanwhile fading oscillator com- 
pletely. After tune has been going for a 
while: 
CourRIER Loaieilien Yi 
Nero! (Pause) 
Do you hear? Oh, 
Nero! 
Music: Fiddling stops. Fade echo 
chamber mike under: 
Nero: How dare you interrupt me in 
the middle of a movement 
Of my favorite concerto? You should 
look to the improvement 
Of your manners. 
Courier: Sir, if you please, 
My apologies. 
I would not have intruded upon your 
recital 


If the matter were not so terribly vital. 
Nero: The most important matter in 
the world is piddling 
When it comes to be compared with 
Nero’s fiddling! 
Courier: Now what you say may be 
very true, 
But I have been sent here to summon 
you 
To a great mass meeting of the tortured 
souls 
Down in the Grot of the Flaming Coals. 
Nero: A meeting? What for? What’s 
the big idea? 
Why can’t a fellow have some peace 
down here! 
Courier: Peace, poor soul, can’t be 
found on the premises — 
This is a region abounding in Nemeses. 
Nero: Now youre talking like a 
travel folder. 
Tell me, varlet, before I smolder: 
Why are we meeting? Who’s on the 
spot? 
Courier: Were meeting in order to 
fabricate a plot: 
A plot against a festival that mortal men 
Comfort in and gladden in again and 
again. 
You see, every year they... 
Nero: Never mind the facts. 
I don’t want to hear how mortal man 
acts. 
The only information about which I 
care 
Concerns the mass meeting and who'll 
be there. 
Courter: His Wickedness Mephisto 
will preside. 
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Nero: Naturally.- 


Courter: And several of the Borgias: 


will be sitting at his side. 
And down in front, by the sizzling 
sodium, - 
Will be many personalities noted for 
their odium: 
Haman, Caligula, Medusa, and Legree. 
Nero: That’s all very nice, but what 
about me? 
Courter: Oh, you will be sitting in 
Row A, center, 
"Tween Iv «n the Terrible, the tormentor, 
And Circe. 
Nero: Mercy! 
Why, they’re both deranged! 
Counter: Do you wish me to see if 
your seat can be changed? 
Nero: Yes, if you will, please. Taste 
comes first, 
Even though a soul may be eternally 
cursed. 
Counter: Righto! See you at the 
meeting, then? 
Nero: Yes. And now back te my 
fiddling again! 
Music: Fiddling resumes. 
Sotto (over fiddling, but low) : 
This is I, the sotto voce person. 
It should have been explained that Nero 
is rehearsin’ 
For nothing in particular — he’s just that 
way. 
While Hell’s fires burn, he likes to play. 
Music: Fade fiddling. Silence — then 
fade in: 
Cast: (Ad-libs of a meeting not yet 
come to order.) 
Gavel. 
Cast: (Ad-libs down, but not out.) 
Devit: The meeting will now come 
to order, please. 
Cast: (Ad-libs out.) 
Devi: I’ve called you here from over 
sixty seas 
Of boiling pitch and blazing phosphorus 
To stop what constitutes a loss for us. 
We've lost prestige, and I greatly de- 
plore 
That we stand in danger of losing more. 
And this is the reason:, Though we've 
done well 
In carrying forward the work of Hell, 
We've left a very big job unfinished: 
After all these years there is undimin- 
ished 
Good will on earth every late December 
Because of Christmas. Now, please re- 
member 
That as long as this continues to be, 
The Race of Man will not belong to me! 
I will listen now to any questions 
You may want to ask; and then, sugges- 
tions. 
HaMAN: 
man! 
Devit: Brother Haman has the floor. 
Haman: You say we've done well 
In our efforts to sell 
Evil. 
I say we've done better! 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chair- 


We have carried out the letter 
Of your law! 
We've done what I think is a 
good job, 
And I say as a veteran Daemon... 
Ivan: Sit down, there, Haman! 
Enough of this folly! 
Haman: Sit down yourself — you're 
off your trolley! 
Ivan: Sit down! For I am Ivan the 
Terrible! 
Haman: You're telling us? Why, 
you're unbearable! 
Cast: (Uproar) 
Devit: Fellow demons, this is no 
way to act! 
Please proceed with a little more tact! 
I want more decorum in this forum! 
These personal remarks you make must 
cease. , 
Now, Brother Ivan, will you speak your 
piece? 
Ivan: I merely want to say 
In a casual way 
That Haman is a radical; 
He always gets fanatical. 
Why, anybody’d think, to hear him 
snort, 
That the work of the Devil should just 
stop short. 
Haman: Mr. Chairman, Brother Ivan 
is a 7omagogue, 
With a brain like a fly and the manners 
of a hog! 
He says we... 
Cast: (Ad-lib reactions to the fight.) 
Gavel. 
Devit: Now that’s enough! We will 
hear from others! 
Surely there must 
brothers 
Enough of venom and malevolence 
To crush a mortal man’s benevolence! 
It’s come to this: Are we going to let 
A little holiday like Christmas get 
The better of us all down here below? 
Cast: No, no, no, no, no, no, no! 
Devit: Very well, then, sirs, 
well; let’s go. 
Let’s lay down our plans now to over- 
throw - 
This Christmas business and all aes 
guff 
Of Sholly and mistletoe and stuff. 
SEvERAL: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chair- 
, man! 
Devit: Brother Caligula may take 
the floor. 
Caxicuta: Mr. Chairman, I abhor, 
As a former emperor, 
Anything which eurbs our rule. 
I suggest we start right in 
Manufacturing more sin. 
Let us give some presents, too — 
Candy sticks and things to chew, 
Fruits and nuts and little cakes 
Poisonous as rattlesnakes! 
Ivan: Bravo! 
CauicuLa: Let our subtlest worker 


pretty 


be among you 


very 


Bichloride of mercury! 


Let us wrap in tinsel bright 
Little gifts of dynamite! 
LeGrEE: Bravo! 
CaxicuLa: Work things so that men 
will fear 
When twelve-twenty-five draws near! 
Soon, at this rate, if you please, 


* Men will HANG from Christmas trees! 


Cast: (Applause) 
Devit: My dear Caligula, permit the 
Chair 
To say that we think you've got some- 
thing there! 
And now, with this fine s start, let’s hear 
some more . 
Yes, Brother Nero, do you want the 
floor? 
Nero: With all due respect to Calig- 
ula’s views, 
I think there’s a better method we can 
use. 
I’ve heard just lately, men are giving 
the razz 
To classical music by making it jazz: 
They're swinging Bach and what is 
keener, 3 
They’re doing the shag to Palestrina. 
As a connoisseur of music, of course | 
love 
The works of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
But today I note, with a bitter shrug, 
They've made Scheherazade a _jitter- 
bug! 
Devit: Much as we admire your 
clever rhyme, 
Will you get to the point? We're wast- 
ing time. 
Nero: I was just about to say, when 
interrupted, 
That Christmas can easily be corrupted 
If you take and swing all the Christmas 
carols. 
Why, think of the evil! Just barrels and 
barrels 
Of sacrilege, every time you play 
A pious song in a profane way. 
Why, once you entice ‘em to swing 
Noél, 
Then victory belongs to us fiends! . .. 
Well? 
Cast: (Applause) 
Lecree: Mr. Chairman, 
man! 
Deviz: Mr. Legree. 
Lecree: Ah’d like to say that it § 
seems to me 


Mr. Chair- 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


No performance of this play, pub- 
lic or private, whether for gain or 
charity, may be made without the 
written permission of the publishers, 
Henry Holt and Company, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 
to whom application for its vus¢ 
should be made. Rates for perform- 
ance will be quoted on request. In 
writing please furnish details of the 
contemplated production. 
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NORMAN 
_ CORWIN. 





In his preface to the book, Thir- 
teen by Corwin, Carl Van Doren, 
noted critic, says of Mr. Corwin: “He 
is to American radio what Marlowe 
was to the Elizabethan stagé:” This is 
high praise indeed for a young man 
who since 1938 has been recognized 
as the top writer in the field of radio 
drama. 

It was that year that Mr. Corwin 
presented to the public on Christmas 





Day the play — “The Plot to Over- 
throw Christmas.” This highly novel 
form of dramatic entertainment was 
enthusiastically received, and since 
then Norman Corwin’s name has 
stood for unusual radio plays. 

He was born in Boston in 1910. He 
was a newspaper reporter and radio 
news commentator for a time. Then 
he became radio editor of the Spring- 
field Republican and later came to 
New York as radio director for 
Twentieth Century-Fox Films. After a 
successful radio series on New York’s 
WQXR, he was engaged by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System as di- 
rector-performer. This led to widen- 


ing responsibilities — writing, adapt- 


ing, producing. Recently Mr. Corwin 
produced the “Passport for Adams” 
series, starring Robert Young. 





That you-all is barkin’ up a coonless 
tree. 
Ah think Mista Nero has made a 
wrong guess — 7: 
The way to go about it is to get in 
Congress 
An’ bribe a buncha Senators who know 
deir oats 
And jes’ make a purchase of a block of 
votes, 
An’ den dey can legislate a situation 
Where dey rules ol’ Christmas right out 
of de nation. 
Dey can all git togedder an’ pass a law 
Where dey ain’t gonna be no Christmas 
any maw! 
Haman: I think Legree’s suggestion 
a beaut. © 
Ivan: It’s very cute. 
Haman: And quite astute. 
Deviz: To me it seems a bit imprac- 
tical 
Because you'd have to be so tactical. 
For instance, now, a Senator who'd sell 
His vote to our lobbyist might very well 
Sell right out again, and become a tool 
Of agencies representing the Yule. 
Ivan: By the eternal night, that’s 
right! 
Borcia: Mr. Chairman! 
Devi: Yes, Miss Borgia. 
Borcta: I say that we should all give 
pause 
To think about this Santa Claus. 
He is the man behind the scenes — 
The symbol of what Christmas means. 
If we could rub him out, my friend, 
Our troubles would be at an end. 
Just think how it would tickle us 
To liquidate St. Nicholas! 
A girl like me could fascinate 
The guy — and then assassinate! 
Devi: Do you think that you could 
do it, psetty one? 
Are you sure you wouldn't be by pity 
won? 


Borcia: Sometimes you are an awful 
tease, 
My master Mephistopheles. 
Ain’t I murdered several dozens? 
Poisoned uncles, aunts, and cousins? 
Don’t my work right here in Hades 
Make me first among the ladies? 
Men of virtue all have cussed me; 
I am sure that you can trust me. 
Haman: Of that we haven’t a par- 
ticle of doubt, Miss Borgia. 
I'm sure we all have nothing but kind 
feelings towardja — 


But many times a woman spy, alas, ~ 


adores 
Her victims. Dames make poor ambas- 
sadors. 
Borcia: (very mad) 
Do yeu imply that such defects 
Are found inherent in my sex? 
Haman: I do. 
Boncta: (madder) 
Well, listen here,-Old Ironsides, 
You're heading for some cyanides! 
You’ve crossed a Borgia—and you 
know 
The consequences that follow! 
Cast: (Ad-lib reactions to fight) 
Gavel. 
Devi.: Come, come, disciples, this is is 
very bad — 
There’s nothing to be gained by getting 
mad. 
Suppose we put the matter to a vote. 
All those in favor of the motion made 
By Fiend Caligula, which was to shade 
The glamour of the holiday by using 
Selected poisons of our choosing — 
All those in favor will please signify 
By rising to their feet and saying Aye. 
Cauicuta: Aye! 
Devit: One vote in favor — Calig- 
ula’s. And those opposed? 
Cast: Opposed! 
Devi: The motion is defeated. 
Gavel. 
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Devit: Up we bring 
The plan of Brother Nero's; viz., to 
swing 
The Jymns and pious music. Al] those 
for 
Will please respond by raising up a 
paw. 
Nero: For! 
Devit: And those against? 
Cast: Against! 
Devit: Very well. 
Gavel. 
Deviz: Now, the project of Legree’s. 
Who is there here who totally agrees? 
LecreE: Ah do! 
Devi: Legree votes for himself. And 
those opposed? 
Cast: Opposed! 
Devit: And now all those who favor 
Borgia’s cause — 
It being to eliminate Santa Claus. 
Cast (loud): Aye! Aye! Aye! 
Devi: And those opposed? (S#- 
lence.) 
It seems the women have a way with 
them. 
At least they have carried the day with 
them. 
Cast: (Laughter) 
Gavel. 
Deviz: The motion’s carried. And 
now we'll decide 
Which one of us will take Nick for a 
ride. 
We'll all draw lots, and thus settle the 
moot 
Point of who'll be sent to execute. 
Sorro Voce (Over background 
noises) : 
This is your old friend Sotto Voce 
Visiting down where it’s eternal noche. 
(Noche is Spanish for night, you 
know — ; 
Merely a reference just to show 
That English isn’t all I have to go 
By.) Oh, well. I guess I've missed my 
calling. 
I should have been a lobbyist. You see, 
I'm stalling 
To give them time to finish the voting. 
Let’s see — the weather — 
Now I’m quoting 
The Daily Hellion: “Continued heat 
Both overhead and under feet — 
Fresh and modérate gases blowing 
Up to gale force, and then going 
North by westerly — light showers 


Of brimstone toward the - evening 
hours.” 

That’s what it says here —I’m not fib- 
bing. 


How’m I doing with my ad-libbing? 

This is a thing a gabber’d have fun 
with. 

Say — the drawing should soon be done 
with. : 

We expect the results at any moment 
now — 

As soon as... 
Cast: (Great uproar; cheering) 
Gavel. 
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Devi: The lots have been drawn, 
and I'm glad to say 
The honor has fallen Nero’s way! 
Cast: (Cheering) 
Devit: Now, Nero, you are charged 
with a great task — 
It’s the evilest deed that we could ask 
A fiend to do. We'll be proud of you . ... 
Nero: Now just one moment. How 
do I get there? . 
What do I wear? Is it dry or wet there? 
Is it fact or fancy or just word of mouth 
That he lives at the Pole? Is it North or 
South? Pi 
If he dwells in the regions to which I've 
referred, 
Must I pass through a camp of Admiral 
Byrd? 
What shall I use when it comes to the 
showdown, 
A gun or a dagger? So give me the low- 
down. 
Devi_: Now, Nero, 
sound so tragic, 
You'll get to earth by the blackest 
magic. 

To create an express elevator 

Is simple for an expert spell-creator. 

With a lot of pyrotechnic dazzle 

We'll let you off on a hill in Basle, 

Switzerland. From there you will make 
your way 

To the Arctic Circle, then break your 
way 

Through ice with a blowtorch. After a 
while 

You are bound to reach Santa’s domi- 
cile. “ 

And once you get there, ah, my dear 
Nero, : 

All of our work wil] have gone for zero 

If you don’t succeed in your assign- 
ment. 

A disadvantage of our confinement 

In Limbo’s the fact that we only get 

One chance in all the eternal roulette 

Of circumstance : . . 
Nero: I know. If at first we don’t 

succeed, : 

We can try and try again, but there is 
no need, 

~ Because nothing will come of it. Mean- 
ing no offense, 

Do you mind if I take my departure 
hence? 
Gong. 
Sorto Voce: That, my friends, was a 

big brass gong. 

It is used in this story, right along, 

To indicate that we're about to travel 

To points where the plot will further 
unravel. 

And now, if Ambassador Nero elects, 

We'll have another spot of sound 
effects. 


you needn’t 


Gong. Sound indicating upward pas- 


sage. Bring to a stop suddenly with a 
loud squealing of brakes and a roll on 
the thunder drum. Wind fades in and 
out under following: 


Nero: Tell me, stranger, is this Basle, 
Switzerland, 
Or is it already Donner and Bilitzer- 
land? 
STRANGER (correcting) : 
Donner and Blitzenland’s five thousand 
miles away. 
Nero (fading): Thank you, Mister 
and good day. 
Light gong. 
Nero (wearier): Tell me, stranger, 
because I’ve lost stock 
Where am I now? 
Russian: In Vladivostok. 
Light gong. 
Nero: Listen, stranger. After all these 
centuries of blistering heat, 
Now I have to suffer from freezing feet. 
I’m wincing with pain from this pesky 
toe. 
Esxrmo: No spik English, Eskimo. 
Gong. Wind. 
Nero: I declare, by my phrenetic 
soul, 
I must be over the magnetic pole! 
My watch has stopped! Can that be 
right? 
I wonder — Ah! A light! A light! 
In a moment now you'll hear me knock 
On Santa’s door — and he'll unlock 
It, never more to lock again! (Villainous 
laugh) 
Knocking on door. 
SANTA (off mike): Coming! 
Nero (cruelly): So is doom! 
( Laughs.) 
Door opens. 
Santa: How do you do, sir? 
Nero: Very well indeed. And you, 
sir? 
Santa: Splendidly. Won’t you come 
right in? 
Door closes. Wind, out. 
SanTA: Take your coat off. 1 sée your 
chin 
Is frozen — also your hands and knees. 
Sit down while I get you some~anti- 
freeze. 
Nero: Don’t bother, sir. I will not be 
long. 
I'm about to perpetrate a fearful wrong. 
In short, I am going to do away with... 
SanTA: Take it easy. Do not play with 
That gun. I know all about you. 
NeERo (impressed): Really? 
Santa: Haven't I had my agents 
scout you 
For weeks? You've come all this way 
To abolish Christmas. Now let me 
say... 
Nero: Listen, Santa, I'm no callow 
stripling — 
I've read Ernest Hemingway and Kip- 
ling 
And also “The Shooting of Dan Mc- 
Grew” 
And plenty of detective stories, too. 
And just to show you what a broad guy 
I am, 
I’ve also read the Rubaiyaét of Omar 
Khayyam. 


RADIO PLAY 


Do you think that a fellow with his 
reading so graded 
Could have learned so little as to be 
dissuaded 
From a main objective? Why, don’t 
make me giggle! 
Santa: I'd feel a lot better if you 
wouldn’t wiggle 
That gun so. Much as I'm impressed 
with your education, 
I honestly believe that a figure of your 
station 
Should have given more thought to the 
ways of man A 
And less devotion to the cult of Pan. 
Nero: By others, no doubt, your 
wisdom may be prized, 
But I didn’t come here to be criticized. 
In fact, I came to dispatch a duty — 
So don’t hand me any of this tutti-frutti. 
If you've any last words you want to say, 
Then spill ’em. I haven’t got all day. 
Santa: Now what’s the rush? Unless 
I’ve counted wrong, 
The Polar day has always been six 
months long. 
Nero: Well, after I’ve disposed of 
you, I’ve got to hurry 
Right back to Hell, or they'll begin to 
worry. 
Santa: Not about you, but about 
your career- 
In homicide. Do you think that the 
mere 
Loss of you would make them hysteri- 
cal? 
Their only interest is numerical. 
Nero: O, Claudius! O, Cassius! O, 
Naphthalene! 
What a fool I’ve been! What a fool I’ve 
been! 
But wait —I think I see what you're 
after! 
You're as clever as a big-time Roman 
grafter. 
You remind me now of my royalty 
Just to get me in a mood for disloyalty! 
I can see right through all your clever 
ruses! 
Nero can be plenty foxy when he 
-chooses! 
I'm part philosophical and also part 
mystic... 
Santa: I suppose you fancy thal 
you're highly artistic. 
Nero: Fancy? Why, ‘I have such a 
sense of beauty 
Santa: Don’t hand me a helping of 
. tutti-frutti! 
Any creature who really had beauty in 
his soul 
Would appreciate Christmas. He would 
know that the whole 
Idea of the holiday was one of such 
power 
That all the fiends below might gnash 
their fangs and glower, 
Yet never in a million years could do it 
harm, 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES - 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


Postwar Unit: 13. Another League? 


World organization for peace is not 
a new problem. Men facing it today can 
look back over twenty years of League 
success and failure. Much League 
machinery is still in working order. Why 
did the production line of world order 
break down? Should we scrap existing 


S machinery or can we repair it for future 


use? 
Questions for Discussion: 

(a) How did the League attempt to 
prevent war? (b) How much power did 
it have to enforce its decisions? (c) Was 
this power used tc its full extent? (d) 
Why did the United States fail to join 
the League? (see Unit 1, Schol., Sept. 
18, 1943) (e) Why did Germany, 
Japan, and Italy leave the League? (f) 
What evidence is there that great world 
powers are more willing now than they 
were before the war to support some 
form of world organization? (g) What 
has the League contributed to better 
world conditions? (h) What parts of 
League machinery seem to you neces- 
sary to any plan for international coop- 
eration? 


Something to Do: 

Hold a round-table discussion of the 
question: Is force necessary to control 
law-breaking nations? 

Divide the class into four groups. Ask 
each group to study one international 
situation in which the League failed to 
act: the Polish-Lithuanian dispute over 


| Vilna; Japan’s conquest of Manchuria; 


Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia; Hitler’s 
march into the Rhineland. Let members 
of each group present the case for the 


5 nations involved. Then ask the class to 


debate the questions and propose solu- 
tions. Compare their solutions with what 
actually happened in each case. 


Cover Design 


Many American boys will not be 
home this Christmas. They will fight 
and then lie down under strange skies 
far from candle light and tinsel pack 
ages. These American boys have hung 
up Christmas stockings ever since they 
can remember. It’s a boyish habit they 
don’t forget. But the biggest gifts never 
g0 into the stocking. This boy asleep 
i a fox-hole has received large gifts. 
This year he is fighting to hand on those 
gifts to others, Discuss with the class 
the spirit in which this boy fights, the 
eritage of humor, fair play, and cour- 
age which he carries with him, the ideals 
for which he fights. Then consider very 


practically the conditions of security, 
tolerance, opportunity which we at 
home must have waiting for him when 
he comes back. 


Uruguay -- The Small Country with 
Large Ideas 


Large steps toward economic and 
social well-being are often made by 
small countries. They are often made so 
quietly that outsiders know little about 
them. Uruguay is a small country where 
things are happening. She is a good 
neighbor. We must keep our ears to the 
ground for news of her. 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) What are some of the problems 
of a new, small independent nation? (b) 
What similarities do you find between 
Professor Fabrigat’s picture of social, 
economic, and political conditions in 
Uruguay and thosc of our own country? 
(c) How is Ur guay helping to solve 
the problems of all the Americas? 
Materials: 


“Uruguay, Vigorou: Democracy,’ 
published by the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Commerce Depart- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 

Scholastic published articles on Uru- 
guay on March 7, ’42, and Jan. 4, °48. 

Motion pictures showing development 
ot South America can be borrowed for 
the cost of transportation charges from 
Pan-American Union, Section of Motion 
Pictures, Washington 6, D C. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


U. S. War Production: Miracle of 
History 


United States production of war ma- 
terials is running full blast. It took time 





No Issue Next Week 

In accordance with the usual 
practice, there will be no issue of 
Senior Scholastic during the Christ- 
mas holidays. The next issue, dated 
Jan. 10-15, 1944 will reach read- 
ers immediately after New Years. 
Among other features it will con- 
tain: 
For All Classes 

Postwar World: Unit 14. Re- 
gional Plans. 

They Fought for Freedom: Sam. 
uel F. B. Morse. 

Inside Washington: Our Foreign 
Service. 


For English Classes 


“Northern Nurse,” a story by 
Elliott Merrick. 
“Our Village Marches,” an essay 





-by Howard Spring. 








5-F. 


to get up steam, but we did it. Now ex- 
perts can turn on the heat where it is 
most needed. 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) What are some of the problems 
ot shifting from peacetime to wartime 
production? (b) How have two years 
of war experience changed the demands 
for war materials? (c) :iow has wartime 
production’ cut down available civilian 
goods? (d) What war production prob- 
lems are not yet completely solved? 
(e) Why will production of war ma- 
terials probably continue after fighting 
stops? (f) Why is the army reducing 
expenditures before the war is won? (g) 
How have workers helped to speed up 
war factory output? (h) What will be 
some of the employment and produc- 
tion problems of the shift back to peace- 
time economy? 


Something to Do: 

The chart on page 4 shows a six 
months record for airplane production. 
Ask students to write to the Office of 
War Information, Washington, D. C., 
for facts and figures on production of 
other materials of war such as tanks, 
submarines, ammunition. Then ask them 
to prepare graphs and charts showing 
the trends in production 


Inside Germany 


No production graphs are necessary 
to prove to Germany that the United 
Nations home fronts are making good. 
Our planes are flying over their cities. 
Our bombs are convincing them of in- 
evitable defeat. What effect have they 
on enemy morale and essential indus- 
try? 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) What have been the major tar- 
gets in Europe of Allied bombing at- 
tackP (b) The proportion between 
Allied fliers lost over Europe and the 
bomb loads dropped on European tar- 
gets is a good indication of the strength 
of enemy resistance. What evidence do 
you find that this resistance is weaken- 
ing? (c> Total war was set in aotion 
by Axis forces. Now it is Loomeranging 
back upon their own cities. How is it 
affecting civilian life inside enemy ccun- 
tries? (d) What picture of civilian mo- 
rale do you get from news reports of 
enemy propaganda and public state- 
ments of enemy leaders? (e) Compare 





Key to “We Challenge You” 


1. Who’s Who: 6, 4, 1, 2, 3, 5. 

Il. The Courts: 1-Articles of Confedera- 
tion; 2-Constitution; 3-Congress; 4-judicial; 
5-Supreme Court. 

III. Another League: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-c; 
5-a. 

IV. War Production: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 
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Hitler’s attitude toward German civil- 
ians expressed in recent speeches with 
that of Winston Churchill toward the 
British people during the bombing of 
Britain. 


Something tu Do: 


Germany fought World War I on the 
soil of other nations. This time devasta- 
tion is being carried inside her borders. 
Make a large map of Europe showing 
in color the areas of devastation at the 
close of World War I. With heavy black 
lines show regions of destruction result- 
ing from World War II. Add to these as 
the attack upon the fortress of Europe 
progresses. 


American Institutions: 7. The Courts 


Law, as set down in the Constitution, 
is an instrument. It becomes effective 
in the hands of men who interpret and 
administer it. Dr. Commager has dis- 
cussed the reverence of the American 
people for the American Constitution. 
The men intrusted with the duty of us- 
ing this instrument to solve the people’s 
problems are regarded with equal faith 
and respect. 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) How do the courts cut down 
friction between state and federal au 
thority? (b) How have the courts come 
to be the most powerful of the three 
departments of the government? (c) 
How does the system of judicial review 
work? (d) What kinds of cases may be 
carried to the Supreme Court for final 
decision? 


Something to Do: 


Arrange to have as many of the class 
as possible visit y»ur local courts. Ask 
them to report to the entire group on 
court procedure, the cases under con- 
sideration, and the decisions handed 
down if there was.one. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
READING 
The Peddler Came Adriving 


Slow readers may be encouraged to 
learn the art of skimming without det- 
riment to their reading ability. In fact, 
if skimming is practiced with control, 
it may lead to a speeding up of the 
reading process and a consequently 
greater enjoyment and accomplishment. 

We suggest that pupils be advised 
from the very beginning against skim- 
ming as a continual habit. But they 
might be allowed to point out them. 
selves some of the benefits to be de- 
rived from occasional practice of this 
skill. 

By inductive questioning you will 
probably bring the class to a definition 
of skimming somewhat as _ follows: 
skimming is rapid, cursory reading for 
the purpose of finding definite infor- 


mation. Pupils should realize that skim- 
ming means a certain loss of apprecia- 
tion and that it gives only very imper- 
fect comprehension, But a competent 
skimmer may, of course, skim the parts 
of a book or story which are either of 
no importance to him or. of no perti- 
nence, then read very slowly and care- 
fully other parts which have value for 
his particular purpose. Furthermore, 
practice at skimming establishes the 
habits of reading in fairly large units 
wherever this is feasible — and that, of 
course, is what all good readers do. 
Use this week’s short story for a kind 
of skimming test. First let pupils prac- 
tice by looking through the story in or- 
der to find out how many times Christ- 
mas is mentioned by name (eleven). 
This will give them the idea. Then tell 
them you are going to ask them to skim 
as rapidly as possible in search of a 


slightly broader topic. This time they. 


are to look for references, whether by 
name or by implication, to the black- 
smith trade; they are to mark and count 
the paragraphs containing such refer- 
ences and hold up their hands when 
they finish. Time the class. Keep track 
of the order in which hands are raised. 
Check this against the accuracy of the 
answers for an estimate of how well 
each person does on the test. You will 
find eleven paragraphs with direct ref- 
erences to stable, anvil, blacksmith, 
horseshoes, or something of this sort. 


The Story Behind the Christmas Carol 


Mrs. Becker’s interesting article on 
Charles Dickens and the Christmas 
Carol may be used effectively for an- 
other speed test. To time your pupils, 
you should know that the article con- 
tains about 850 words. Fast readers 
should finish in one minute, 45 seconds. 
Average readers will take up to three 
minutes. Slow readers will need longer, 
but no one should take more than five 
minutes to do this reading. If you wish 
to check pupils’ comprehension of the 
article, use the quiz in this week's 
“Sharpen Your Wits.” 


APPRECIATION 
The Peddler Came Adriving 


Part of the charm of Mr. O’Brien’s 
story lies in its nostalgic capturing of 
childhood scenes. Though these are of 
a time remote to present-day high 
school pupils, the author has set them 
down in such a way that their interest 
is still very much alive. This kind of 
writing might be called evocative. 

For a developing appreciation of the 
story and of its writing, use the follow- 
ing questions. 

1. Do you think that Mr. O’Brien 
wished to emphasize plot, character, set- 
ting, or mood in this story? 

2. What makes the story universal in 
appeal? ; 


8. How often has the author used 


simile and metaphor in order to express . 


his ideas? 

4. Point out some examples of ono- 
matopoeia — words whose sound is like 
that of the thing described. 

5. Why do you think the author has 
failed to give the narrator of the story 
any name? 

6. This is an example of fiction based 
on truth, as you can discover from 
reading the biographical notes on Mr. 
O’Brien. Point out if you can why it is 
classed as fiction rather than non-fiction. 


The Plot to Overthrow Clirletmes 


Our version of “The Plot to Over- 
throw Christmas” is slightly abridged. 
The complete text may be found in the 
book Thirteen by Corwin, published by 
Henry Holt & Co. Use the following 
questions to emphasize appreciation of 
the play. f 

1. Why is this play one that is es- 
pecially well-suited to the peculiar 
needs of the radio as an art medium? 

2. Point out some rhymes which are 
deliberately “dragged in by the heels.” 
How has Mr. Corwin skirted possible 
criticism of such rhymes? 

3. Mr. Corwin has taken a good 
many liberties with historical characters 
in order to make his point, but he 
nevertheless has given many of his 
fiends characteristic ways of speaking 
and behaving. Point out some of these. 

4. What speech would you choose as 
the one which states most clearly the 
message of the play? 


Christmas Poems 


Pupils who wish to understand and 
enjoy poetry will find it profitable to 
examine rather closely the various 
poems to which they are attracted. One 
may depend for its appeal on rhythm 
and rhyme, another on its message, a 
third on the picture it paints, and so on. 
Ask your pupils to answer these ques- 
tions after they have read our Christ- 
mas poems. 

1. Is the idea behind “Christmas 
Carol for the Dog” a novel one? In 
what way? 

2. Has the. author succeeded in mak- 
ing you see a dog through her ‘lines? 

3. How have economy and precision 
been practiced in choice of words? 

4. The last two lines of Robert 
Nathan’s “Christmas” are perhaps the 
most forceful in the poem. Explain their 
meaning, é' 

5. Point out some examples of pic- 
turesque or especially effective phras- 
ing. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


1. Check a, b, d, g. 

II. l-a; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c. 

Ill. 1-c; 2-e; 3-i; 4-g; 5-j; 6-£; 7-d; 8-a; 
9-h; 10-b. 
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Add new interest to your classes with teaching 
aids selected especially for you by the SCHO- 
LASTIC Teachers Service Bureau. Thus many 
types of materials may be obtained from one 
source. Free unless otherwise indicated. 


[] 1. Maps for a New World 
The many map pro- 


noted cartographer, 
Richard Edes Harrison, to show the kinds 
of maps needed for the new air age. Free. 


[] 2. Picture Stories 


“Coronet” Magazine now makes available 
selected educational issues of its monthly 
Picture Stories, which deal with such sub- 
jects as , the United States Navy and 
others. Especially interesting for history and 
other social studies classes, the features in 
slidefilms and reprints of the pictures sell 
at a small cost. Circulars describing the new 
“Coronet” visual aid service are free. 


[] 3. Basic English 


The complete list of 
“850 words to unite a 
world,” as well as a 
special discussion of 
teaching methods for 
use of Basic English 
in the classroom, is 
contained in this four- 
page folder prepared 
especially for SCHO- 
LASTIC under the 


hsasic English 


co-inventor 
of the Basic English 
system. Free. 


[] 4 Rayon Goes to War 


Parachutes carrying vital “a 4 
food and equipment serve ratroopers i: 

advance operations, target Risleeves” help 
train aerial gunners for precision shooting— 
these and other vital war needs are met by 
the use of rayon, found today on both the 
fighting front and the home front. American 
Viscose Corporation tells the story in its free 
booklet, “Rayon Goes to War.” 


[) 5. Science Search 


Westinghouse sponsors its 
Third er Science Talent 
Search, 
from $100. to So $2,400 to 
lucky winners and a 
stay in Washington to the finalists. 
senior with an interest in re is 
with the uirements consisting of 
science tude exemination and 

a 1,000 word essay on “My Scientific 
ect.” Full information available. 


[] 6. Club Victory 


Suggested workable 
gn projects 
people, as 
powsibie “solutions to 
growing juvenile 
p= ane problem, 
are contained in re- 
prints of five jar 
“Boy Dates Girl” sto- 
ties by Gay Head in 
this Club Victory 
booklet. With a great 
part of the burden of 
this serious social 
problen falling on 
teachers, these suggestions help meet a vita! 
need with a plan for local action. Free 


[) 7. Air Age Charts 


An authoritative 64- 
page book for air- 


plus six big, 3-color 
picture charts, each 
devoted to a phase 
of aviation—the Air 
Ocean, Meteorology, 
Airplane and Aero- 
dynamics, etc.—have been published by 
American Airlines. Cost is $1.00 for the com- 
plete kit. For full details on this aviation 
material, see American Airlines advertise- 
ment in October 25 ond November 8 issue. 


C) 8. Scholastic Awards 


Eager to di and ge young tal- 
ent, SCHOLASTIC announces its annual 
awards contest with divicions in literature, 
art and music. Promising student writers 
— find expression in stories, plays, poetry, 
ys or other divisions to compete for the 
$1,020 io. cash and war bonds and, the 
ance have their work published in 
SCHOLASTIC. Rules booklets and 
posters sent on request. 
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Going places is fun. There’s adventure 
and romance in the story of American rail- 
roads. And right now they’re doing a giant 
job of transporting men, munitions, and 
food for the army. Did you know that at 
any given moment 17,000 freight trains 
are on the move in the United'States, car- 
rying something somewhere? Boys and 
girls ask so many questions about trains 
that Santa Fe System has prepared three 
booklets jammed with exciting facts and 
pictures. The Railroad, The Railroad at 
War, and Wheels Keep ’em Rolling are 
yours for free. Write to Lee Lyles, As- 
sistant to the President, Santa Fe System 
Lines, Chicago, Ill. 

* * & 

Remember how your pupils act. when 
they come off the football field oz off the 
basketball floor? My, they’re thirsty. They 
storm the drinking fountain. You know the 
reason. They can find it in Health and 
Liquids, which will be sent to you free on 
request by American Boitlers of Carbon- 
ated Beverages, 1128 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

* * &* 

Hemisphere solidarity is one of today’s 
goals. Latin American neighbors to the 
south of us are coming into school cur- 
ricula. You may be looking for material 
for a good unit on Brazil or Peru or the 
economic development of South America. 
You'll find it in Hispanoamericana, a 
teacher’s manual prepared by Denoyer- 
Geppert to accompany a set of Spanish 
American charts. It’s worth having, with 
or without the charts. Free if you are 
buying the charts, or 75c separately. Write 
to Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago, Iil. 

s * &® 

Our Democracy, available from Denoyer- 
Geppert on the same terms, will help you 
chart your course if you’re embarking on a 
study of government and citizenship. It 
summarizes the growth of freedom from 


| Magna Carta to the Atlantic Charter. Six- 


teen wall charts redyced to midget size and 
reproduced -in the manual are still large 
enough to start you thinking of some good 
projects. 





* * * * 


IF ..- Your copies are late... 


. .. We're sorry that you're inconveni- 
enced. But railroad transportation in 
time of war is uncertain. Shipments of 
war goods come first, they must go 
through quickly and that means your 
magazines may sometimes be late. 

From our end we've speeded 
up our editorial and production sched- 
ules. Your copies always leave ou 
printing plant in Dayton, Ohio on the 
same day each week. If your copies 
are late, it is due to wartime transpor- 
tation conditions beyond our control. 
We know you'll be patient. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL 
FOR THE DOG 


By Sister Maris Stella 


This is a carol for the dog 

That long ago in Bethlehem 

Saw shepherds running towards the 
town 

And followed them. 


He trotted stiffly at their heels, 

He sniffed the lambs that they were 
bringing, 

He heard the herald angels sing, 

Yet did ‘not know that they were 
singing. 


With tail erect and tilted ears a 
He trotted through the stable door. 
He saw the shepherds kneeling low 
Upon the floor. 


He found St. Joseph watching by 
Our Lady with her newborn Boy, 
And being only dog, he wagged 

His tail for joy. 


There stationed by the Baby’s crib 

He kept good guard through the long 
night, 

With ears thrown back and muzzle 
high 

And both eyes bright. 


When the three tall kings came at last 
He barked a warning to each one, 
Then took his stand beside, the Child, 
His duty done. 


Down into Egypt went the dog 
When Herod slew the innocents. 
He was not wise. He did not know 
Why, whither, nor whence. 


But only, being dog, he knew 


‘To follow when the Family ed. 


To Egypt gr to Nazareth, 
\nd no one said 


\ word about the sharp-nosed dog 
Who stuck elose to thesFamily- tien. 
And yet, there must have been a dog. 
T his is a song for him. Amen. 


” Reprinted from The Catholie,Word, by per- 


mission, 


{o remember 


CHRISTMAS POEMS 


In other years our Christmas page of poetry has 
recalled the poems and songs long associated with the 
season. The two poems on this page were written re- 
cently. All of us who love dogs will enjoy Sister Maris 
Stella’s new and whimsical version of a well-loved story. 
In Robert Nathan’s poem is the stern answer of this war 
to those who wonder whether there can be joy in a 


wartime Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS 


By Robert Nathan 


Are you dreaming of Christmas? 
Have you forgotten 
The smell of holly and pine, the bright 
fires burning? 
The snow and the little bells, the patter 
of reindeer, 
On, Donder and Blitzen! 
Remember, do you remember 
The tree with the star and the angel 
high in its branches? 
Oh star of kindness and love, look 
down upon us. 
Comfort us now alone. 


Are you dreaming of Christmas? 

This is it. This is the holiday, the season 
of joy, 

The feast of lights, 
tabernacles, 

The heavenly Planet, the Baby born in 
the manger, 

The modest ox, the wise men kneeling, 
the children — 

This is the children’s day. Have you 
forgotten? 


of candles and 


Did you say joy? Jou, in this night of 
the world? 

In Poland, joy? In Italy? In the ruined 
village, 

Ihe bombs still thundering down, the 
women torn, 

The children bleeding? 

There is no kindness here. Speak not of 
angels. 


Listen: but I said joy. This is the season 
For singing and pride, season of ban- 
ners and glory. 


This is the war against evil, this is the 
battle eternal, 

Men and seraphim’ both, and both 
against darkness together. 

Now we can offer our lives to God: He 
will take us 

And use us forever. 

There is no reason for sorrow. 
I say it is joy. 


How shall I speak, using the old, worn 
words, 

The bland phrases, the weak, corrupt- 
ible patterns? 

Arrowy music is here, if I could but 
find it. | 

Heaven is here to speak beyond my 
speaking. 

Be proud, spirit; uplifted heart, go for- 
ward. 

Blessed was he who came to redeem 
the world, 

And blessed are they who follow. This 
is the season, 

And this is the generation above all 
others 

From whick there is no escape, chosen 
and counted, 

Who bore the breaking weight of the 
wave against them, 

And rolled it back into the night for- 
ever. 

See how the sun of tomorrow is shining 
above them, 

Over their anguish, the clear and beau- 
tiful heavens, 

Glory to God and peace on earth ever- 
lasting, 

Good will to men. 

Now say, and repeat together, 


“I am ny brother’s keeper.” Dream of 


Christmas. 


Reprinted from the New York Times Magazine, 
by .permission of the editors and ef the author. 








5 fee will be the hundredth Christmas 
for Dickens’ immortal Christmas 
Carol. The familiar story of Scrooge, 
who learned the real meaning of Christ- 
‘mas from the simple example of the 
Cratchit family, is as popular today as 
it has always been. New. editions of the 
book appear almost every year. The 
Peter Pauper Press (Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.) recently published a deluxe edi- 
tion, with illustrations by Fritz Kredel. 
Some of Mr. Kredel’s charming draw- 
ings are shown on this page. 

Yes, the Christmas Carol is still pop- 
ular. It is read every year in the White 


House. Families still read it in their 


homes, hear it over the @ir — so do the 
boys at sea and in Army camps. Thou- 
sands who know the Cratchits as well 
as they do the family next door, know 
scarcely anything else that Dickens 
wrote. 

The story behind the Christmas 
Carol is an interesting one. We know 
much of it from letters which Dickens 
wrote. On January 2, 1844, he sent to 
his American friend, Professor Felton 
of Harvard, a copy of the first edition 
of the book and a letter explaining that 
this was a Christmas Carol. “Over which 
Christmas Carol Charles Dickens wept 
and laughed and wept again, and ex- 
cited himself in a most extraordinary 
manner in the composition; and think- 
ing whereof he walked many a night 
when all the sober folks had gone to 
bed.” He had put all of his own heart 
into it, and straight to the world’s heart 
it went, “Its success is most prodigious,” 
he wrote within a few weeks of publi- 


THE STORY BEHIND 
THE CHRISTMAS CAROL 


BY MAY LAMBERTON 


cation, “and by every post all manner 
of strangers write all manner of letters 
about their homes and _ hearths, and 
how this same Carol is read aloud there 
and ‘kept on a little shelf by itself. In- 
deed, it is the greatest success, as I am 
told, that this ruffian and rascal has 
ever achieved.” 

Charles Dickens, that New Year of 
1844, was on top of the world, and no- 
body could enjoy that situation more 
thoroughly than he. He had been keep- 
ing two books going at once, this and 
Chuzzlewit, and when they were both 
finished he “broke out like a madman.” 
If you had seen him~dancing at a chil- 
dren’s party that evening “you would 
have thought I was a country gentle- 
man of independent property residing 
on a tiptop farm, with the wind blow- 
ing straight in my face every day.” 

There followed some slight setbacks. 
Somebody reprinted the Carol without 
permission in “Parley’s Illuminated Li- 
brary,” and had to be promptly dealt 
with. When the story was first drama- 
tized, the Dickens family went to see 
the Cratchit family on the stage and 
Dickens found the experience heart- 
breaking. “Oh Heaven!” he moaned, “if 
any forecast of this was ever in mind!” 
Then came a worse shock. He opened 
the royalty account from his publishers 
and found that the book that was to 
have paid the standing expense of a 
large and growing family — for Chuz- 
zlewit was for some reason not doing 
well at first — had brought in for the 
first six thousand copies only 230 
pounds instead of the thousand he had 
every reason to expect. The rest of the 
edition would bring in about as much 
more. “What a wonderful thing it is,” 
he cried, “that such a great success 
should occasion one such intolerable 
anxiety and disappointment!” 

Living cost:less in Italy: Dickens — 
to whom debt was against nature — 
went to live there until he could get 
the year’s bills paid. He rented his big 
house, packed his family into a vast 
secondhand traveling coach — it held 
Dickens and his wife, her sister, four 
babies ranging from two and a half to 
seven and a half, and four women serv- 
ants — and set off to sunshine; vastly 
preferring his native London fog. In 
Italy he wrote a Christmas story. even 
more beautiful, The Chimes. His neigh- 
bors were proud of Signor Dickens. 


BECKER 


Later editions of the Christmas Carol 
cost less to make and royalties were 
higher. Dickens not only paid those bills 
but bought the great house on Gad’s 
Hill of which he had dreamed as a boy. 
No doubt he forgot the first, sad shock. 

But I remembered it when there 
came to me. from England two years 
ago a copy of that very first edition. 
It had been through the blitz. Fire had 
turned gray the once scarlet cover; the 
sullen dust of bombs had sifted be- 
tween its pages; the margins were 


‘charred down to the print. But the 


print itself was c'ear and fresh as ever.. 
It sang out just as bravely its message 
of “God Bless Us Every One!” Those 
hand-colored pictures that cost Dickens 
such a heartache, were bright as the 
day they were so carefully painted; not 
a tint had faded, It was as if it were 
sending up the challenge of Charles 
Dickens. to the powers of evil, crying 
out, undaunted, his glowing faith in 
human freedom. 
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December 13-18, 1943 


RIDAY, Dec. 17, is the date of Ted © 


Malone’s next broadcast of Round 
Table poetry at 3:45-4:00 p.m. EWT 
on the Blue Network. 

I hope that you will like ag much 
as I do this very real and touching 
reminiscence of Christmas. 


And Heav’n and Nature Sing 


A white, one-room, rural schoolhouse 
with green shutters and squirrels in the 
rafters — that’s my alma mater, and I’m 
proud of it. If anyone told me I was at 
a disadvantage for having attended such 
a school, I’m afraid I would laugh in 
his face. Those eight years were a won- 
derful experience and something simple 
ind sweet to remember. 

I didn’t realize it then, but, oh, the 
fun we had! The day we got our parts 
for the Christmas prograr’ was the best 
day of all. We knew when the teacher 
shortened the classes in the last period. 
We didn’t whisper. We just put our 
books into our desks, sat very straight 
with hands clasped, and waited, wide- 
eyed with expectancy. 

Then our teacher would say, “Now 
we're going to start our Christmas pro- 
gram. I'm giving you your parts to- 
night. I want you to read them over, 
study them, and we'll have our first 
practice Friday morning.” 

Then she called our names one by 
one. The little folks in first and second 
grades got little four or six line poems 
about Santa Claus and being little and 
only wanting to say Merry Christmas 
and wish everyone a Happy New Year. 
But we older ones got the substantia], 
ego-satisfying roles of the mother or 
father in some dialogue. Or, better yet, 
Santa Claus and Mrs. Santa Claus. 

The first practice was usually awful. 
It was featured with unlearned parts, 
absence of dramatization, and a great 
amount of snickering and whispering. 
But slowly, slowly, we improved as the 
days went by. Meanwhile we perhaps 
had our first snow of the year. And sit- 
ting at the desk, the quiet of the room 
broken only by the ticking of the clock 
and the crackle of the wood in the stove, 
I knew that all the soft, fluffy things 
poets had ever said about snow were 
true. 

Besides the program itself, there were 
other things. We drew names for Christ- 
mas presents, and we were all, every 
one, making Christmas presents for our 
mothers. Sometimes we made footstools. 
Sometimes we made matchbox holders, 
embroidered aprons, pictures. 

The day of the program the little 
girls came to schoo! with curlers in their 
hair and the little boys had new clean 
haircuts. The big tree was decorated 
and the little folks had a hard time not 
telling what they had given each other 
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as presents. Usually practice went very 
badly that day and our teacher was 
duly alarmed. 

Then in a few hours eight o’clock was 
upon us. The program, with much whis- 
pering backstage, was under way. One 
of the eighth graders announced the 
first number, and the curtain creaked 
open to reveal a little boy who said a 
welcome “piece,” alittle low and a 
little fast. , 

From there we went on to plays, skits, 
“pieces,” and songs, till we came to the 
pageant of the first Christmas. The 
lights were dimmed and the curtains 
opened as a narrator read the familiar 
story. 

The simplicity of all this made it very 
beautiful. The shepherds with the 
blankets. draped on their shoulders and 
the long canes — Mary, still and sweet, 
beside the hay-filled manger — two little 
angels in billowy white cheese-cloth 
dresses trimmed in tinsel, kneeling 
there- the three wise men, in their 
bathrobes, with the gifts. 

Through all this the young voices’ 
singing was very touching. The songs 
were very important. “It Came upon 
the Midnight Clear” was too high 
pitched and we didn’t sing it so well, 
but “While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night” was better. 

“We Three Kings of Orient Are” was 
sung by the three wise men alone. Mel- 
chior, played by a sweet-singing sixth 
grader and expert rubber band shooter, 
sang the verse that begins, “Born a 
King on Bethlehem’s plain —” Casper, 
played by my brother, sang “Frankin- 
cense to offer have I.” And Balthazar, 
in the too-big bathrobe, sang “Myrrh 
is mine, its bitter perfume —” And oh, 


' how everyone joined in singing the 


chorus, “Oh, oh, star of wonder, star of 
night,” so loudly and clearly that the 
schoolhouse rang under the Chfistmas 
star. 

But we did best of all on “Joy to the 
world! The Lord is come.” Especially 
the line that goes, “And heav’n and na- 
ture sing,” and the piano would go 
“boom, boom.” “And heav’n and nature 
sing, boom, boom, and heav’n and na- 


ture sing, boom, boom — and heav’n, 
and heav’n, and nature sing.” 

Of course, last of all, we sang “Silent 
Night,” low and sweet and clear. And 
it was all over and the people applauded 
and our teacher came out to thank 
everyone for his fine attention. But she 
was invariably interrupted by the jingle 
bells and one of the little boys yelling, 
“It’s Santa Claus.” : 

And so everyone got his presents. I 
remember once when I was in sixth 
grade I got a present from a boy who 
had graduated and was in high school. 
Now he’s in Australia and I’m sure when 
the Christmas stars shine there he'll 
remember when he was in the Christ- 
mas program too. 

Another time I got a bottle of very 
obviously cheap sweet-pea perfume. I 
imagine that it was a gift that involved 
sacrifice and affection and so I shall 
always remember it with sentiment. 

The excitement and too much candy 
and fruit made everyone a little tired, 
and slowly the crowd broke up. Outside 
at their cars neighbors shouted Christ- 
mas greetings in the crisp night. 

The schoolhouse was dark and quiet. 
But it was a happy quiet as the clock 
ticked and the fire in the stove died. 
The tinsel on the tree sparkled as the 
moon shone through the windows on it, 
the manger and the big piano. The 
piano was quiet, but always in the walls 
of the little schoolhouse will ring the 
echoes of the child voices singing, “Joy 
to the world! and heav’n and nature 
sing.” 

Bernadette Furseth, 16 


Edgerton (Wisconsin) High School 
Ruth E. Tomlinson, Teacher 
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The Plot to Overthrow 


Christmas 


(Concluded) 


Because it has a glory, a greatness, a 
charm 
You’d know nothing about. 
Nero: That so? 
Santa: The spirit that it venerates, 
The good cheer that it generates, 
Are things far, far beyond you. 
For all your wealth, no man on earth 
could sell ye these. 
Nero: Am I so cursed as that? Will 
you tell me, please, 
What beauties there may be that I have 
never seen? 
Santa: Have you ever seen a Christ- 
mas tree, tall and green, 
Smelling of woodlands, covered with a 
sheen 
Of silveriness — its branches bending 
low 
With the fruits of human kindness in- 
stead of snow? 
Nero: No. 
Santa: Have you ever closely wit- 
nessed what takes place 
Any Christmas morning en a young 
child’s face? 
Have you ever watched a fire in a fire- 
place 
On a Christmas Eve? Or listened to 
grace 
At a table heavy with fruits and cakes 
And all the wonders that a kitchen 
makes? 
Have you ever seen mistletoe hanging 
from a ceiling, 
In frosty air heard a far bell pealing? 
Have you ever seen the beauty of a 
sprig of holly, 
Or felt for a moment how it feels to be 
jolly? 
Nero (wonderingly): Golly! 
Santa: Have you ever known how 
exceedingly pleasant 
It is to unwrap a Christmas present? 
Did you ever know how much cheer 
it lends 
To be wished a Merry Christmas by 
all your friends? 
Did you ever experience the fun of giv- 
ing? 
Do you know at all of the joys of liv- 
ing? 
Nero (chastened): I guess I don't. 
For all of me 
I never knew such things could be. 
Just think — how long in ignorance I've 
slept. 
Santa: It must have been the com- 
pany you kept. 
Nero: I was a wicked tyrant once, 
you know. 
Santa: Ah, yes, but that was cen- 
turies ago. 
You really had no way of knowing. 
Nero: Perhaps. (Pause) I guess that 
I'll be going. 





I really should be getting on my way.” 


. Santa: But do you have to? Don't 
you want to stay? ° 

Nero: You see, I’m just a bit... 

Santa: Embarrassed? 

Nero: Why, yes, sir. _ 

Santa: Now don’t look so harassed. 

I know just why you came and who it 
was that sent you. 

But that’s all done with, I take it you 
repent you 

Of all your. past mistakes? 

Nero: With many pains and aches 

Of conscience. 

Santa: Then you are welcome here. 

You're pretty thin; you'll presently be 
fatter. 

I serve good food here. I'll get you a 
platter 

Of steak and mushrooms. Medium or 
rare? 

I'll bet that you’re as hungry as a bear. 
Nero: A while ago you asked me if 

I understood good cheer. 

I do so now, St. Nicholas; I see it stand- 
ing here. 

(Embarrassed ) I want to ask you some- 
thing, sir. Now please don’t give a 
yelp. 

Is there any sort of work to do where I 
can be of help? 

Santa: Indeed there is, and I am 
glad you asked me. 

I have so many toys to make this year 
the job’s got past me. - 

But first you sit and eat this bowl. I've 
got a little trifle 

I'd like for you.to see. So will you sit 
right here and stifle (going off mike) 

Your curiosity? I'll get it for you right 
away — it’s down the hall a piece. 
Nero: Well, well, who'd ever think 

it? Will wonders never cease?, 

As emperor I envied oft the cheerful- 
ness of peasants, 

And now... 

Santa (coming on): Well, here it is, 
Nero, my boy — by way of Christ- 
mas presents 

I offer you this little gift. 

Nero: But, Santa — for what reason? 

Santa: A very good one, sir; to wit: 
Compliments of the season!- 
(Pause) 


Well, go ahead and open it. Why stand 


there so, reflecting? 
Nero: I’m just collecting thoughts, 
St. Nick, my thoughts I’m just col- 
lecting. 
Just think how far a tiny bit of fellow- 
ship will carry us — 
Oh, well! 
Paper rattles as he unwraps the gift. 
I say! What’s this? What’s this? 
It is a Stradivarius! 
Why, thank you! Thanks a million 
times! I don’t know what to say to 
you! 
ri tell you what I'll do, St. Nick — Tl 
start right in and play for youl 
I'll play, I'll play, I'll play, I'll play, Tl 
play all night and day for you! 


Sharpen Your Wits 


I. HOW’S YOUR MEMORY? 


When you finish reading “The Ped- 
dler Came Adriving,” don’t look at it 
again but try to check from memory 
those items in the list below which the 
author mentioned in his story. (There 
are four.) 

a. spruce trees stacked along a horse 
fountain 

b. shaving mug decorated with gilt 

c. pumpkin pies in the oven 

d. white’ grapes in cork 

e. Christmas baubles shining under 
neon lights 

f. snow half a foot deep piled at the 
doors 

g. miniature nosebag. : 


il. FACTS ARE FACTS 


After reading “The Story Behind the 
Christmas Carol,” underline the best 
completing word or phrase in each of 
the following sentences. 

1. The Christmas Carol is now (a) 
100; (b) 200; (c) 50 years old. 

2. Dickens himself (a) enjoyed 
writing; (b) was bored with writing; 
(c) did not write A Christmas Carol. 

8. Dickens was (a) an immediate 
financial success; (b) disappointed 
financially; (c) completely broke on 
the publication of A Christmas Carol. 

4. {a) No copies of the Christmas 
Carols first edition; (b) all copies; (c) 
at least one copy survived the blitz. 


ill. WORDS TO THE WISE 


Match up sides! For each word in 
Column I find the correct meaning in 
Column II. Words are from “The Plot 
to Overthrow Christmas.” 


1. allusion a. frenzied; delirious 
2. erratic b. held back 
3. intrater- c. reference 
restrial d. not decreased or 
4, fabricate lessened 
5. odium €. queer; egcentric 
6. avocation f. hobby; diversion 
7. undimin- g. to build or form 
ished h. to commit or perform 
8. phrenetic i. within the earth 
9. perpetrate j. offensiveness; 
10. dissuaded ‘unpopularity 








Santa: Fine! Here’s some music. 
I’m sure you'll play it well. It's a 
little piece entitled “Noel, Noel.” 

Music: Violin solo, “Noel, Noel.” 
Hold under: 

Sorro Voce: This is I. Remember 
me, your sotto- voce friend? 

I've just come back to tell you that the 
story’s at an end. 

Music: Fade violin. . 





Reprinted from Thirteen by Corwin, by 
permission of the publishers, Henry Holt 
and Company. Copyright, 1942, by Norman 
Corwin. ; 
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December 13-18, 1943 


The Peddler 


Christmas, 1907 — and a young boy finds 
the best gift of all an unexpected one 


Cee was only a week off, 
and old Jake was in fine fettle. He 
talked to the electric wires, of course; 
that dent in his head where he got 
kicked’ years ago pressed on his brain, 
but he was a harmless soul, and the 
wires were friendly now and weren't 
bothering him as they sometimes did. 
Jake was a come-along, go-along 
blacksmith who dropped in unan- 
nounced and stayed on as pop’s helper, 
sleeping in the shop, and then some 
morning Jake would be gone as unex- 
pectedly as he’d arrived, because every 
so often he had to “look around the 
comer,” as he said, and before he knew 
it he’d be in Norristown or Reading or 
some other place, and once he got as 
far as Harrisburg before the wires let 
up on him. 

This spell, however, he seemed set- 
tled as a house dog with a full belly; 
his bearded jaw worked eternally on 
his chew tobacco and his broom paused 
occasionally while he leaned on the 
handle as a soldier leans on his musket, 
chuckling at the wires. He swept the 
floor twenty times a day, and pop swore 
the planks were getting thinner from 
Jake’s incessant brooming. He’d for- 
saken his favorite tune, “Nellie and Me 
and the Baby,” and hummed instead 
“There Came Two Dukes Ariding,” a 
children’s sidewalk ditty that went 
like this: 


What are you riding here for, here for, 
here for? 

What are you riding here for, a hansom, 
tansom, tiddee-bo-tee! 


With the holidays now in the offing, 
Jake’s mutterings at the wires were in- 
terspersed with snatches of Latin, 
sometimes ending up aloud with “Tis- 
sey-mo!” What “tissey-mo” meant, we 
never learned, and when the long- 
bearded peddler stopped by™to get a 
loose shoe tacked on, Jake said, aside 
to me, it was a good sign, because that 
morning he’d dropped a breakfast fork, 
and here was a visitor already. It didn’t 
make sense to me, but Jake smiled up 
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at the wires, and when the horse was 
shod, the peddler talked to pop about 
this and that, then came to the point, 
saying his horse was tuckered out for 
fair, what with the back roads rutted 
so hard with frost, and though pop 
made no comment, nor did Jake, the 
peddler added he was tuckered out, too, 
and shy on hard money, and he wound 
up by asking if pop’d mind his laying 
over a spell, stabling his horse in the 
stall in the back of our shop. 

“What with all the farmers in town 
this week, livery stables is awful high, 
blacksmith, awful high,” he said, and 
he kept looking at pop and fingering 
his beard, and pop brushed the anvil 
top with his palm, considering, then. 
looked the old man over closely. 

He must’ve been satisfied, for he 
glanced at Jake, they both sized up the 
droopy horse, and pop spoke. 

“Very well, old man. Back in your 
wagon, but be mighty careful about 
smokin’. Guess Jake here can make you 
comfortable.” 

“That I can, Frank,” Jake said, and 
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By Edward W. O’Brien 


Came Adriving 


the peddler’s eyes spoke his thanks. 

Everybody wanted a white Christ- 
mas, but we didn’t, for slippery streets 
meant pop sharpening horses all that 
day and the holiday’d be simply ruined, 
so we all hoped for clear weather. 

The one time of the year Jake liked 
to have linger longest was the week 
before Christmas, and he got his wish, 
for to me it dragged endlessly. Then 
the warning on the newspaper’s front 
page said only three more shopping 
days, and the atmosphere was getting 
stronger, mother was close to going 
down in the rush, as she usually did 
every year, and she kept warning me 
away from all the closets, especially the 
one in her room. So far, I had found 
everything—the rocking horse, the sleds 
and the Irish Mail, the shaving mug 
with a picture of Maud S. and FRANK 
in gilt letters, and even the pen-and- 
pencil sets deep in mother’s bureau. 
Lou’s corner store had ropes of laurel 
leaves festooned around the doors and 
windows, turkeys and geese hung across 
the front for the raffles, and spruce 
trees were stacked along his curb and 
around the horse fountain, and I liked 
to walk between the rows of trees to 
smell the smell and get the Christmas 
feeling. (Continued on next page) 





And there was the reason pop and mother’d been s0 mystifying all week, 


for lying in the middle of Jake’s Christmas scene was a black colt. 
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Under the corner grocery shed, boxes 


of popcorn, nuts and cranberries sided 


a barrel of white grapes, in cork, that 
made my mouth water. Our big fruit 
cake was aging fairly well, mother ad- 
mitted, and, next door, Mrs. Tibbetts 
was thinking in terms of Yorkshire pud- 
ding for when the Shackamaxon weav- 
ers came on from Philly and from 
Holmesburg and Conshohocken, for the 
party that would last a whole week. 
Big Rance Halliday would be there, 
singing above the others about John 
Peel and the Low-Backed Car and 
Father Mahar, and the longer the talk 
and singing went, the thicker would 
become the Yorkshire dialect, and 
mother’d marvel at the beef and pud- 
ding, potted meat, lamb and lamb drip, 
mint sauce and treacle those Hudders- 
field folk could take aboard and still 
navigate. Four meals every day, with 
the pot always warm and handy. 

The afternoon of Christmas Eve pop 
knocked off early to make his dash 
uptown for mother’s present, another 
picture every year, and when the sup- 
per things were cleared away, the 
house changed completely. Up till now 
there’d been a vortex of fast-moving 
excitement whirling onward toward to- 
day, comings and goings, lists and con- 
ferences, exchanges and _ last-minute 
trips and. more last-minute trips, and 
mother saying she’d never be ready. 
But now the tempo was entirely dif- 
ferent; all arrangements were now com- 
plete, and there remained only the 
quiet expectancy. 

Pop came downstairs, wearing his 
stiff-bosom shirt, studs and fancy black 
vest; he was pulling on his arm bands, 
and I thought how strange it was that 
a man who gets real dirty at his work 
always looks cleaner than anybody else 
when he’s washed up; and when pop 
combed his hair, flipping the heavy 
front lock up and across the grain of 
the other hair, and put the comb in the 
holder under the mirror, he certainly 
made a fine figure of a man, as mother 
often remarked. He sent me up to Tur- 
ner’s for six good cigars—those four- 
for-a-quarter specials, he said, “long as 
it was Christmas Eve. He settled in his 
rocker by the kitchen stove and. said 
he guessed he’d just let things roll on. 

There was a ritual in our house, the 
Eve of Christmas. The parlor and mid- 
dle room portieres were opened, for the 
parlor stove was lit, and mother and 
Aunt Louise made a hundred stealthy 
trips up and down the carpeted stairs. 
The hall door was shut against the up- 
stairs cold, ‘but grandmom admitted 
that downstairs was right toasty, and 
the lamps shone with a thick glowy 
light, yellow as butterscotch, so thick I 
felt I could scoop some up in my 
cupped palms, like catching a dozen 
lightning bugs. 


My- younger brothers were in bed 
early, and at nine pop enthroned him- 
self in the parlor, we presented our 
gifts and he made a fuss over each, 
dropping the paper wrappings around 


his chair. Then mother handed him a 


package, saying, “This is from you to 
grandmom.” Another package. “This is 
from you to Louise. . . . And this is 
from you to this young fellow. . . . 
And this’s from you to me — besides the 
picture, I mean.” And pop laughed and 
exclaimed admiringly at each, and there 
was no faking his surprise, for he never 
knew what mother got for him to give 
to us, and then nt was saying, 
“Just what I wanted.” “Oh, ~pinait, 

“I certainly can use this.” . 
“Isn't that sweet?” and we all got our 
gifts mixed up in the wrong piles, and 
pop’s cigar smoke sucked under the 
globes, up along the lamp chimneys, 
and floated lazily, as though it hated 
to leave. Mother’s thick hair was piled- 
extra high tonight; she wore a present 
from herself to herself, rhinestone back 
and side combs; her face was flushed 
with contentment, and the shopping 
rush was forgotten. 

My younger brothers weren’t asleep, 
so pop slipped upstairs and whispered 
huskily, “Kids, guess what! I just came 
down the hill, and up at- Lou’s corner 
whatta you suppose I saw? Kriss 
Kringle and his reindeers swinging 
down Green Street! He’s got wheels 
under the sleigh and he turned into 
Arch Street, so he oughta reach these 
diggin’s anytime now. Get them covers 
up tight and drift off, or you'll find hoof 
shavings in your stockin’s sure as water 
runs downhill.” 


Saxe was holding a Christmas Eve 
party in honor of the peddler, and pop 
made two trips out to the shop, but 
shadows were flitting all over the place 
and I couldn’t see much through the 
sooty window. The Pattersons and 
Millers paid a visit, and while the 
women compared presents, pop took 
the men out to the kitchen to see the 
hen he had setting under the sink. Pop 
passed around cigars and he tried out 
his new meerschaum, and about eleven 
he called across the alley to Jake. Jake 
hollered something I couldn’t catch, and 
the men trooped out the back way to 
the shop. Three stable bosses were 
there, counting Johnny Gunpowder, and 
the peddler, too, of course. Only one 
gas jet was lit and the back of the shop 
was in deep shadow. — 

Jake said “Tarry a minute, people; 
tarry a minute,” and he disappeared 
behind a blanket stretched across one 
corner, and straightway a bright star 
shone high in the corner, a star hang- 
ing on a rung of the climb-up to the 
pigeon loft: and when Jake pulled the 
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SHORT STORY 
EDWARD W. O'BRIEN 


Writing is only a sideline with 
Edward W. O’Brien. He is a chief 
clerk in the New Jersey State Tax 
Department. But through his stories, 
which have appeared in The Satur- 


day Evening Post and thus command — 
a wide audience, Mr. O’Brien is — 


known to thousands. 


Most of Mr. O’Brien’s stories are / 
drawn from his own background and | 
experience. His father was a black- — 


smith — just as ia this charming 


Christmas story of the good old days. © 
The elder O’Brien, besides having ap- © 


peared as a character in many of his 
son’s stories, is also depicted in an oil 
painting by Norman Rockwell which 
was used to illustrate Edward 
O’Brien’s first story and which now 
hangs in the Southeast Post Office at 
Trenton. 

Edward O’Brien writes us that he 
is 43 years old, has two sons — one is 
in high school now —and lives in 
Trenton. “Never got to high school 
myself,” he adds, “but had three 
years of accountancy and business 
training.” Whratever his education, 
Mr. O’Brien certainly has the ability 
to paint a vivid word-picture. We 
think you'll agree when you read 
“The Peddler Came Adriving.” 


blanket aside, we saw he had a cradle 
rigged in front of a mirror to reflect 
the light against the star, which was 
cut from the inside of a new tobacco 
tin. 

The corner was decorated with 
strung popcorn, old tree ornaments and 
spruce branches, and the stable bosses 
crowded around -Jake’s Christmas 
scene, fenced low with planks; he beck- 
oned us closer and we looked in. And 
there was the reason pop and mother'd 
been so mystifying all week, for they 
had known what I hadn’t, because lying 
in deep straw in the center of Jake's 
Christmas scene was a motionless black 
colt. The old peddler’s horse had had a 
baby colt. A colt so black his outlines 
were almost lost in that dark corner, 
and on his foreh¢ad was a white patch 
just like his mother’s. Pop was smiling, 
looking sidewise .at me, and I knew 
this was the surprise I hadn’t found in 
all the closets or down cellar or out 
in the kitchen shed. 

Behind the colt were the gifts the 
stable bosses had brought, just to please 
Jake—a miniature nose bag, a halter of 
colored cord and a diminutive blanket, 
complete with breast buckle and belly 
strap, and tacked on the wall, from 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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Helen’s curls are cut off by Brocklehurst as Jane (right) 
and one of the teachers look on. 


It is goodbye to her old friend, the doctor, as Jane 
Eyre, now grown up, leaves Lowood. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE, _ spinster 
daughter of an eccentric clergyman, 
lived most of her life in a remote York- 
shire.community. Yet she and her sister 
Emily wrote two of the great novels of 
English literature. Emily’s book, Wuth- 
ering Heights, was made into a suc- 
cessful movie a few seasons back. Now 
Twentieth Century-Fox has filmed Char- 
lotte’s fine story, Jane Eyre, which was 
first published in 1847. Scenes from the 

picture, which was awarded Scholastic’s Blue Ribbon for 
December, are shown here. 

As a girl Jane Eyre (Peggy Ann Garner) is sent by her dis- 
agreeable aunt to live at Lowood, an orphan asylum run by 
ruthless Henry Brocklehurst (Henry Daniell). There her only 
friend is another little girl named Helen. When Brocklehurst 
orders Helen’s carls cut off as punishment for a minor 
trespass, the two girls rebel and are ordered out into a storm. 
Helen takes ill and dies. Jane returns to Lowood. 

Dr. Rivers (John Sutton) befriends the frightened child 
and persuades her to stay. Ten years later Jane, now an ac- 
complished young woman (Joan Fontaine), leaves the asylum 
to become governess of a little Freeh girl, Adele (Margaret 
O’Brien), wko lives at gloomy Thorntield Hall. Jane soon 
meets and falls in love with the mysterious Charles Rochester 
(Orson Welles), guardian of the child and master of Thorn- 
field Hall.. Just as they are about to be married, a stranger 
interrupts the ceremony and exposes the fact that Rochester 
already has a wife who is violently insane. 

The wedding party follows Rochester into a deserted wing 
of the mansion, where he throws open a door and reveals 
the dark secret of his past. In a frenzy the mad woman tries 
to do him violence. 

Jane loves Rochester and feels only sympathy for him as a 
result of the exposure. But she cannot free herself of the 
spectre of his crazed wife. 

Brokenhearted, Jane leaves Thornfield Hall but returns 
later, sensing that something has happened. The mansion 
has burned to the ground in a fire set by the mad Mrs. 
Rochester.gln a vain attempt to save the crazed woman, 
Rochester has lost the sight of his eyes. This tragedy leaves 
the saddened lovers to work out a happier destiny. 


(Left, below) A gown fit for a princess is this bit of silk 
that Jane and Adele admire. 


(Below) Jane, in her bridal gown, learns the truth about 
Rochester's mad wife. 





Nation Celebrates Anniversary 


Of Orville Wright's First Flight 


IT HAPPENED 40 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK | 


This week we celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of the most 
important event in aviation his- 
tory — the Wright brethers’ first 
flight. 

The time was 10 o’clock in 
the morning, Dec. 17, 1903. 
The place—a_ level stretch 
among the sand dunes near 
Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

Two brothers, Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, were ready to 
test their “flying machine.” 
There were five spectators — 
three men from the nearby 
Coast Guard station; a business- 
man from a nearby town; and 
a young boy. 

The men helped to move the 
flying machine out of the shed 
and placed it on the monorail. 
Wilbur cranked the engine. Or- 
ville crawled aboard, to take 
the controls. Orville gave the 
signal, and one of the men re- 
leased the holding rope. The 
machine moved forward, Wil- 
bur running alongside with one 
hand on the wing tip to steady 
“the plane on the rail. 

The plane had gone about 40 
feet when it rose off the rail 
and flew about 120 feet in the 
air, remaining aloft for 12 sec- 
onds. 


They had done it! They had 


President Roosevelt 
Suggests Theme for 
Wright Celebration 


President Roosevelt has 
suggested “Aviation In 
Time of Peace” as the 
theme of Kitty Hawk 
Week. This will be the 
chief topic of speeches to 
be given at the dinner 
and reception in Orville 
Wright’s honor in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Dec. 17. 

Many schools will take 
up the President’s sugges- 
tion, and will stress the 
postwar development of 
aviation in classroom dis- 
cussion. 





achieved what mankind had 
dreamed of for centuries — the 
first successful flight in a 
heavier-than-air craft, carrying 
its own engine. 

Before this historic date, 
flights in lighter-than-air craft 
( balloons) were common. There 
also had been many flights in 
gliders, by the Wrights and 
others. But never before had a 
plane risen under its own 
power, remained aloft, and then 
landed safely. 

Strange to say, there were 
not many people who recog- 
nized the importance of the 
Wright brothers’ flight at the 
time. Only three newspapers in 
the United States published an 
account of the flight. But the 
Wrights weren’t looking for 
fame or fortune. They calmly 
carried on their work, improv: 
ing their planq,and achieving 
longer and longer flights. 

In 1907 the U.S. War De- 
partment agreed to buy oné 
airplane from the Wrights, pro- 
vided that it could carry two 
men for 125 miles at a speed 
at 40 miles per hour. The broth- 
ers went to work designing this 
plane. In 1908, during a test 
flight of the Army plane, Or- 
ville Wright stayed aloft for 58 
minutes. This feat amazed the 
nation. 

In following years, experi- 
menters throughout the world 
developed the airplane. Now we 
have entered the Air Age, with 
all that it means for the human 
race. And so we pay our re- 
spects to the brothers whose 
frail craft rose from the windy 
beach, 40 years ago. 


Four Wright Brothers 


The words “Wright brothers” 
mean, to us, Wilbur and Orville. 
To their parents, however, it 
would include four boys, for 
Wilbur and Orville Wright 
were the third and fourth boys 
in their family. Wilbur died 
when he was only forty-five 
years old. Orville is now 72. 








PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 

The plane in which -the 
Wright brothers made their fa- 
mous flight may soon be re- 
turned to the United States 
from Britain, in order to be 
placed in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 

At the time of the Wrights’ 
earlier experiments, another avi- 
ation inventor — Samuel Pier- 
pont Langley—was head of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 
This is a scientific museum con- 
nected with the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Langley was working on 
a heavier-than-air craft, which 
lie called an “aerodrome:” Lang- 
ley’s second attempt at flight 
f.iied om;" nine days before the 
Wright brothers succeeded. 

Brokenhearted, Langley gave 
up his experiments, and three 
years later he died. The Smith- 
sonian Institution, however, 
eredited Langley rather than 
the Wrights: with the invention 
of the airplane. 

Thus the Wrights were de- 
nied recognition in their own 
country. They sent their famous 
plane to Britain, where it was 
placed in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Last year, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution recognized the 
Wrights as inventors of the air- 
plane. Orville Wright declared 
that the plane might be re- 





Air Research Associates 


ORVILLE AND WILBUR WRIGHT FLYING THEIR PLANE AT PAU, FRANCE, 
IN 1909. NOTE HORSE IN BACKGROUND FRIGHTENED BY THE: NOISE. 


turned here — but only if the 
S:nithsonian apologizes for its 
long delay in recognizing him 
and his brother for their 
achievement. 

* * * 

Before they ever began build- 
ing airplanes the Wright broth- 
ers modeled many original bi- 
cycles. Their Wright Cycle 
Company was their source of 
income. The Wrights were the 
first to use an instrufhent, crude 
as it was, to guide a pilot in 
flight. They attached a short 
piece of string to the crossbar ' 
beneath the front elevator. 
When the plane traveled for- 
ward, the string trailed back- 
ward, and when the plane 
tipped to one. side, ‘the string 
would blow sidewise. By watch- 
ino the string, the pilot was 
able to judge his degree of 
“slip” to the side. 

* * * 

The Wrights also built the 
first wind tunnel. Before their 
history-making flight in 1903, 
they had almost become dis- 
couraged with their efforts to 
fly. Back in Dayton, Ohio, they 


‘tried to forget flying. But it 


stuck in their minds. They de- 
cided to keep on searching for 
the solution to the problem of 
flying. So they built a wind 
tunnel —a tube, with an elec- 
tric fan blowing in one end. 
In this they tested the reaction 
of miniature wings made of 
sheet metal. This taught them 
a great deal about the shape 
and curvature of wings. 
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“OKAY.TAKE 'ER UP ALONE” 


You've shot two or three landings 
... and now you fiddle with the 
stick and stretch your legs . . . and 
look to your instructor... 


And then he climbs out and says the 

words you’ve been waiting to hear 
‘1! your life. 

“Okay, take ’er up alone!” 

There’s just you and your plane now. 


You gun the engine . . . you thunder 
down the runway. You swallow 
Once or twice and then . .~ you’re 
off the ground. Up—up—gainin 

altitude every second. Your le 

wing-tip dips just a hair. And, as 
plainly as if he were still there in 
front of you, comes the order, “Get 
that left wing up.” And you pick it 
up without a second’s hesitation. 

You circle around. And all at once 
you wish Mom and Dad were there 
in the stagehouse watching. Some- 
how it’s like the time you made your 
first ph come they were in 
the stands. And you felt great be- 


FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE 


cause you knew you had to make 
good—and you did. 


Now, bring her down. Your instruc- 
tor’s watching .. . It’s got to be 
good.‘Easy now. Mustn’t bounce ’er 
around. Okay—here you go. The 
earth slides up smooth and easy ... 
the wheels touch ®. . and she’s yh 
... She stops rolling! Perfect! You 
taxi back to the stagehouse and step 
out of the cockpit. 


And as you walk away from your 
plane, prouder than you've ever 
been in your life . . . and your in- 
structor shakes your hand .. . you 
know ... you’re going to be a pilot! 
A pilot in the A.A.F.! 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 
For more information see local Aviation Cadet Examining Board 
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ARMY A/R FORCES 





TO MEN OF 17... = 


Go to your nearest Aviation Cadet Examining 
Board today ... take your preliminary exami- 
nations to see if you can qualify for the Air 
Corps Enlisted Reserve. If you qualify, you 
will receive your Enlisted Reserve insignia 
but will not be called for training until you 
are 18 or over. 


When called, you'll be given 5 months’ train- 

ing (after a brief conditioning period) in one 

of America’s finest colleges . . . you'll get 

dual-control flying instruction ... then go on 

to eight months of full flight training and 

graduate as a Bombardier, Navigator or Pilot. . 
And when the war is over, you'll be qualified 

for leadership in the world’s greatest new 

industry—Aviation! 


Meanwhile see your local Civil Air Patro! 
officers about taking C.A.P. Cadet Training 
—also your High School principal or adviser 
about recommended courses in the Air Ser- 
vice division of the High School Victory 
Corps. Both will afford you valuable pre- 
aviation training. 

(Essential workers in War Industry or Agriculture—do not apply) 
For information regarding Naval Aviation Cadet Training, apply 
at any Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board or any Naval 
Recruiting Station; or, if you are in the Navy, Marine Corps or 

Coast Guard, apply through your commanding 


———===x=x— 
“REEP'EM FLYING!” officer . . . This advertisement has the approval 
eee «=o of the Joint Army Navy Personne! Board. 


GREATEST TEAM IN THE WORLD 
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ABC's of AVIATION 


Navigation and Engine Instruments 


In the remaining instrument 
classifications, we’ find the. di- 
rectional gyro and the automatic 
radio range finder in the naviga- 
tion group; and the engine 
gauge unit and the manifold 
pressure gauge in the engine di- 
vision. . 

The directional gyro looks 

like the magnetic compass (see 
last week’s Arr WEEK). It does 
not work by itself, but can be 
set to any direction for a short 
time. Except for certain limits, 
it correctly measures the degree 
of any turn and gives the pilot 
a steady indication of direction. 
When flying, the pilot may set 
it on a given heading and use 
it as a turn indicator until the 
magnetic compass has come to 
rest. . 
The radio direction range 
finder makes use of a loop which 
turns until a silence is heard on 
the air. Then a movable hand 
shows the angle between the 
heading on the airplane and the 
direction of the radio station. 
The angle is known as the “rela- 
tive bearing” of the station. 
When the same information is 
sent from two or more stations 
and is plotted on a chart, the 
plane’s position is found. 





The standard manifold pres- 
sure gauge shows the horse 
power output of an engine. The 
combination of the. manifold 
pressure, engine speed and pro- 
peller pitch is the horse power 
output. An engine gauge unit, 
is really three instruments in 
one: an engine thermometer, a 
fuel pressure gauge, and an oil 
pressure gauge. The tempera- 
ture gauge measures the tem- 
perature of the oil in the air- 
cooled engine, the oil pressure 
gauge measures the oil pressure 
in the engine and the fuel pres- 
sure gauge measures the fuel in 
the engine. It saves space on the 
instrument panel and _ enables 
the pilot to refer to them more 
easily. It can be used in planes 
with either air-cooled or liquid- 
cooled engines. 


O Solo Aida 


Aida de Acosta, a Cuban- 
born woman, visited Paris in 
1908 and became acquainted 
with Santos Dumont, the bal- 
loon pioneer. In June, she bor- 
rowed Dumont’s balloon, the 
Runabout, and flew it alone. 
So, before a heavier-than-air _| 
ship had flown, she became the 


Youth Will Solve 
Air Age Problems 


By Colonel Edgar S$. Gorrell 
Pres. Air Transport Assn. of America 


In a large measure, the future 
of aviation depends on youth. 
The Air Age has come upon us 
with captivating force and great 
suddenness: The people must 
be educated to think and act in 
terms of “the air,” and all the 
problems it presents. Today’s 
leaders in aviation look to the 
native American genius of our 
youth to meet the problems of 
peace. Our schools—and we 
have the best educational sys- 
tem in the world — must do the 
basic job of preparing our 
young people for the postwar 
Air Age. 


Orville Wright Says 

Recently, Orville Wright was 
asked if he was sorry that he 
had invented the airplane that 
had become an instrument of 
destruction. 

“No,” teplied Mr. Wright. “I 
feel about the airplane much 
the same as I do in regard to 
fire. That is, I regret all the ter- 
rible damage caused by fire. 
But I think it is good for the 
human race that someone dis- 
covered how to start fires and 

| that we have learned how to put 





first woman to solo a balloon. 


fire to thousands of important 
uses.” 





ORVILLE | 
WRIGHT 


International News photo. 
taken in 1 

The first man to fly! Co-in- 
ventor of the airplane! 

The man who holds these 
great honors is Orville Wright- 
a quiet, unassuming resident of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Orville Wright was born in 
Dayton on Aug. 19, 1871. His 
father was a minister. His 
brother, Wilbur, was four years 
older— but the difference in 
their ages did not keep the two 
boys apart. They both had 
mechanical aptitude, and loved 
to tinker with machinery. 

When Wilbur and Orville 
were 11 and 7, their father 
brought home a toy helicopter. 
The frail paper plaything didn’t 
last long, but it made an im- 
pression on their -minds that 
never faded. Not long after- 
ward, .they tried building toy 
helicopters of their own. But 
they did not have a great deal 
of success, and took up kites. 

The Wright boys were enter- 


-prising lads, and ventured upon 


one money-making scheme after 
another. They made and sold 
kites. They collected scrap metal 
and sold it. At the age of 12 
Orville was printing a school 
newspaper. 

When the Wrights were in 
their early twenties they began 
building bicycles and_ estab- 
lished the Wright Cycle Com- 
pany. They continued to read 
whatever they could find about 
flying, especially the reports of 
glider experiments. 

In 1899, they built their first 
biplane kite, designed to carry 
a man. In 1900 they decided to 
conduct glider experiments, and 
chose Kitty Hawk, N. C., as the 
most suitable place. After sev- 
eral glider experiments, they 
constructed a small wind tunnel 
in their shop in Dayton. Here 
they wo . out formulas for 
wind préssures on surfaces of 
flyiag craft. 

All this led to the building of 
their first power plane, driven 
by a gasoline engine. On Dec. 
17, 1903, Orville got it into the 
air and became the first flyer. 

Today Orville Wright is di- 
rector of the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Laboratories. He holds 
honorary CAA pilot’s certificate 
number 1, issued in 1940. 
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U.S. Army Photo 


The Johnnies that get Zeros 
didn’t get zeros in their school work 


Disoiti the words of the popular 
song—‘‘Johnny Got a Zero” —# 
takes more than personal daring to 
win a berth in an air crew. 


You quickly find that’s true when 
you check the requirements. In the 
air services, they’re looking chiefly 
for fellows with sound bodies plus 
trained minds. 


That doesn’t mean you’re barred 
if you don’t get A grades. But it’s 
certainly a big help to have a good 
basic grasp of all your studies when 
the time for considering your ap- 
plication comes. 


Many schools now put special 


concentration on the sub- 

jects the air forces con- 

sider important. So, it’s 

just plain common sense, 

for a fellow who’s air- 

minded, to absorb all the classroom 
information he can. If you want to 
get in one of the air services some 
day, take our tip and get on the 
beam in all your studies now. 


One of our big jobs in the great 
Studebaker factories is building 
Cyclone engines for the mighty 
Boeing Flying Fortress. That assign- 
ment makes us feel particularly 
close to America’s airmen all over 


the world. We realize how 

important the quality of our 

workmanship is to them. 

We'll keep resolutely at 

this task—as well as other 

important war production assign- 

ments—until decisive victory per- 

mits us to resume the manufacture 

of Studebaker motor cars and motor 
trucks for civilian use, 


STUDEBAKER 


Now building Cyclone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress—multiple-drive military trucks 
— other vital war matériel 





Wherever you go folks are 
asking, “Have you seen Mary 
Lee?” She’s the most re- 
freshing thing that’s come 
to the screen in a month of 
Sundays!... How she sings! 
What a personality! And 
here she is in a perfectly 
grand picture—gay, roman- 
tic and melody-filled! 


HEAR MARY 


i'm Always Chasing 
Rainbews — It ie 


Be You ~ and more! 
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TOUCHDOWN WONDER 


He runs like a will o the wisp, amuck. 

And can also hit like a two-ton truck; 

He’s fleet as the wind and can feint 
you blind 

Quicker'n a gal can change her mind. 

The only way you can catch this flash-o 

Is with a plane and a 10-block lasso! 


NO, WE'RE not rhapsodizing about 
Creighton Miller, Otto Graham, Howie 
Odell or some other mere all-American. 
The fellow whose praises we're singing 
is Ramon Rico, co-captain of the un- 
defeated Washington’ irving High 
School “football team of Tarrytown, 
N. Y. 

He is the greatest halfback we saw 
last season — including college and pro- 
fessional players!’ We're not kidding 
and we haven't fallen on our head 
lately. Rico is just out of this world 
when it comes to toting pigskin over 
goal lines. In eight games, he scored 
27 touchdowns and 4 extra points, for 
ar average of almost 21 points a game. 

His coach, Nat Machlowitz, invited 
us up to Tarrytown one weekend and, 
after one look at Rico, we invited our- 
selves back for the rest of the season. 

Ray packs 168 pounds into 5 feet 
8 inches. And, as you can imagine, he 
is tougher than a 50-cent steak. He is 
the only unstoppable runner we have 
ever seen. There’s just no way of nail- 
ing him cleanly. He’s fast as lightning 
and just as elusive. He can side-step, 
feint, whirl and reverse on a dime. 
Tackling him is like trying to put your 
arms around a greased greyhound. 

Ray credits big-brother Heliodorc 
and his coach for teaching him what he 
knows about carrying footballs. But 
Coach Machlowitz, a great college half- 
back himself a few years ago, is the 
first to deny this. He says Rico is a 
natural; one of those fellows who are 
born with almost superhuman coordi- 
nations. 

This is brought out by Rico’s sports 
record. He is a four-letter man. In 
addition to being a pigskin superman: 
He is the county half-mile champion, 
a fancy-dan first baseman and a bril- 
liant forward in basketball. 

Ray is a Mexican-Indian, whose fam- 
ily is all out for defense. Papa, sister 
and brother Primitivo all work for 
Eastern Aircraft. Heliodoro is with the 
Army in Italy. They're all musicians. 
Ray plays the baritone and bass violin 
in the school orchestra. 

As a student, he is well above aver- 


RAY RICO 


age, having a fouryear mark of close 
to 80 per cent. Although painfully shy 
in his daily contacts, he’s one of those 
take-charge fellows on the gridiron. 
He’s all over the field, leading calis- 
thenics, cheering his teammates on and 
driving himself hardest of all. And there 
never was a better sportsman. 

Like Joe Louis, another quiet, unas- 
suming athlete, Rico has that rare abil- 
ity to say the right thing at the right 
time. = 

For example, there was the time he 
won a trophy for being the outstand- 
ing player in his team’s traditional game 
against North Tarrytown High. Upon 
reeeiving the trophy from the mayor 
at a special ceremony, Rico stepped 
to the microphone and said: “Thank 
you very much for this trophy. It’s too 
bad there weren't eleven of them, s0 
that you could give one to every player 
on’ the team. They’re a great team and 
deserve this trophy as much as I.” 

No wonder the fellows picked up 
Ray in the locker room after the last 
game and paraded him around on their 
shoulders, singing “For he’s a_ jolly 
good fellow.” 

Three days later Ray was visiting 
his draft board. As you read this, he is 
probably at some army camp taking | 
basic training. But remember the name 
— Ray Rico. You'll be seeing a lot of it 
in the sports headlines after the war. 


—H. L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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I'VE GOT HIS POSITION, 
WHIT... 
LET'S GO 


RIGHT ! SURE HOPE HE 
GETS HIS LIFEBELT 
INFLATED 


CRUISING ON OFFSHORE PATROL DUTY INA SIKORSKY AMPHIBIAN, 
TED HOLMES AND WHIT HOBBS OF THE CIVIL AIR PATROL ARE 


STARTLED TO HEAR AN SOS—PLANE DOWN AT SEA!” 











LOOK AT THOSE WAVES... ! WE'RE GOING IN ANYWAY! 
THEY MUST BE HANG ONTO YOUR 


(0 FEET HIGH! @ HAT, Boy ! 


> 
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_. 
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ROARING THROUGH THE STORM, THEY SOON SPOT A LONE FIGURE FLOATING 
BELOW. THE SEA IS DRIVING BEFORE A HIGH WIND, A LANDING ATTEMPT 
LOOKS SUICIDAL! BUT BY SUPERLATIVE PILOTING WHIT LANDS THE SHIP 


— Sate at 








TED PULLS THE HALF-DROWNED PILOT ABOARD. BUT 
THEY CAN'T TAKE OFF! THE LEFT WING FLOAT WAS 
DAMAGED IN LANDING AND [S FILLING UP WITH WATER! 








| CAN'T SLIP... | JUST 
CAN‘... IT’S LIFE OR 
DEATH. FOR ALL 
OF US 


QUICKLY TED CLIMBS OUT ON THE RIGHT WING SO HIS WEIGHT WILL 
BALANCE THE GIANT SHIP. THERE,BUFFETED BY WIND AND WAVES, 
HE CLINGS GRIMLY WHILE THE PLANE TAXIES BACK TO ITS BASE! 








FRANKLY, | DON'T 
FEEL LIKE A HERO. 
| FEEL KINDA ,4 
LET DOWN! 


CONGRATULATIONS, MEN! Ff 
THAT REALLY T 


SAY, TED, | KNOW 

JUST WHAT YOU 

NEED.- YOU, TOO, /| 
WHIT.. 








TASTES BEST, YOU }7 


MEAN! AN’ YOU [2 


THIS ROYAL CROWN 
DESERVE IT 


COLA SURE “QUICKS" 





THIS BRAND 
’ TASTES BEST FOLKS / 





Hand him a pistol, and Cowboy Movie 
Star Tex Ritter will score a bull’s-eye 
every time. Test his taste and he'll 
score again . .. right on the nose. Tex 
took the cola taste-test . . . sampled 
leading brands in paper cups. Only one 
cola hit the bull’s-eye with him... 
Royal Crown Cola. Try it yourself. Then 
le! a be Tex gee g hm 
po oyal Crown Cola tastes best, folks! 


— — ‘ROYAL Crown COLA 


Best by Taste-Test! &:; 
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S. Use Dur a-Gloss || You and Your Job 


By Evelyn Steele 


Vocational Guidance Editor 














“Just-Get-By-Ers,” Attention! J 


F yas ge buch you a netstat dd Perhaps 
you think that “somehow” you'll 
m..nage to get through school. Maybe 
youll be drafted or get into wer pro- T' 
duction. It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence, does it, whether or not you have a que: 
high school diploma—whether or not pro’ 
you've made a successful high school 
recordP - ‘BL 

If that’s your line of reasoning, you're sion 
living in a dream world, And it’s a bad- 
dream world too. To qualify for many 
civilian jobs today—especially the most 
desirable ones—a high school diploma TOL 
and a good high school record are in- Hav 
dispensable. For college they are a 
must. Suppose you're looking forward It 
to military service. Have you considered to k 
that in order to make the grade for but 
most technical jobs in the armed forces, ket | 
and certainly for officer’s training, a we'l 
diploma and a successful scholastic and 
showing are essential? Thousands of 
boys in the army and navy today are 
sorry that they didn’t finish school. The 
same is true of many young men and D 
women in-civilian production. They are 
performing ‘routine jobs, not as an ap- 
prenticeship to something better, but 
because they managed to learn as little 
as possible while in school: 

There is no real place now or ever M 
for a “just-get-by-er.” But don’t take to p 
my word for it. Read Your High School are 
Record—Does it Count? by Robert D. 

Falk, State High School Supervisor of 
South Dakota (South Dakota Press, 
Pierre, S. D.). A 


Employers Check Up 


n ae Mr. Falk has compiled a collection 

q achieve ™ ser" 1 ; : of industrial and military object lessons 
i that prove the necessity of a good 

record. It contains (1) reproductions 

of blanks which various firms require 

job applicants to fill out. (All of them her 

demand information on what the can- worl 

didate did in school—subjects he took, bett 

activities he worked in); (2) sample 

‘blanks showing how companies rate 

new employees on vocabulary, studi- 

ousness, speech, attention, punctuality, B 

neatness, and other traits they, should hans 

have learned in school; (3) forms sent for | 

by employers to school principals asking 

for candidates’ scholastic marks, achieve- 

ments, character, personality, etc. 


Once you've examined Mr. Falk's p 
convincing documents, you'll never P 
again say, “It doesn’t make any differ- d 


ence what kind of a record J make in 


ate -Gloss 





Copr. 1943, Lorr Laboratories « Paterson, N. J, 9 
Founded by E. T. Reynolds Oura-Coas Polish-Remover Cuticle Lotion high school. 
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T3 answer to petting as an essential ingredient of popularity is “No!” 

Only a handful of Jam Session’s contributors answered yes to today’s 
question and the mailbag groaned with hundreds of no’s. You will find both 
pro’s and con’s represented in the opinions below. 

The next Jam Session question will be “WHAT DO YOU THINK OF 
‘BLIND DATING?’ ” Write your opinion and mail your letter to Jam Ses- 
sion, Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. not later 
than December 22nd, the deadline for copy in the January Jam.—Gay Head. 


TODAY’S QUESTION: Does a Girl 
Have to Pet in Order to Be Popular? 


It’s true that no ration points have 
to be forfeited for a necking session 
but we think it’s using the black mar- 
ket for popularity! For our point values 
we'll take an evening that’s on the fair 
and square side. 


Two Girls 
Bellevue (Neb.) H. S. 


Doggonit, no! My girl doesn’t and 
she wouldn’t be my girl, if she did. 
Dick Forsythe 
East Orange (N. J.) H. S. 


Most girls seems to think they have 
to pet in order to be popular, but they 
are all wrong. 


A Boy 
Council Bluffs (lowa) H. S. 


A g.n.k. (good night kiss) is all right, 
but we don’t think it should go any 
further. 

Two Girls 
Clovis (Calif.) H. S. 


If a girl can’t hold the interest of 
he: date without petting, she ought to 
work on her -personality or else find 
better company. 


Wally Papenfus 
East H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 


Boys soon tire of a girl who has been 
handed down the petting line, and look 
for someone else. 

Roberta Bolling . 
Dunbar H. S., Lynchburg, Va. 


Petting? Definitely not. We go out 
for a good time, not to test our grip- 
ping ability, ‘ 

~ Two Sophomores 
Keiser (Ark.) H. S. 


Any girl can pet, but it’s a smart one 
who doesn’t have to. 


Phyllis Lerner 
Yonkers (N. Y.) H. S. 


Intelligent conversation plus the 
three p’s — pep, poise, and_ personality. 
The girl who has these will be popu- 
lar without petting. 

James McCord, Jr. 
Garnet H. S., Charleston, W. Va. 


What gets me is a boy who takes 
you out and then, when it’s time to go 
home, says, “Look, I spent 95 cents on 
you. How about a little refund?” 

Bernice Hay 
N. Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 


Once a boy knows a girl pets, he 
feels that she can’t be trusted. 


Dick Herzog 
Withrow H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio 


If a girl can carry on an interest- 
ing conversation, the boy won't get 
around to petting. 

A Girl 
Gadsden (Ala.) Jr. H. S. 


Emphatically no! I’m going out with 
a girl, not a lap-dog. 
Jack Scott 
Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. C. 


A girl’s popularity (based on pet- 
ting) soon wears out, after ail the boys 
have given her a try. 


Two Girls 
Sterling (Ill.) H. S. 


If she keeps ‘her hands to herself, I'll 
keep mine to myself. 
Bill Scott 
Brighton (Colo.) H. S. 


There are always some fellows who 
make you wish you'd worn boxing 


gloves but, if he really likes you, he 
won't expect you to neck. 

A Senior Girl 

Weaver H. S., Hartford, Conn. 


If she’s a good dancer, conversa- 
tionalist, and well-groomed, as well as 
a lot of fun, she'll go places — the right 
places. 


Marie Culp 
Carteret (N. J.) H. S. 


I think the girl is smarter who keeps 
the boys guessing! 
A Senior Boy 
Raton (N. M.) H. S. 


A girl who thinks she is winning pop- 
ularity by petting is only lowering 
herself in the estimation of both boys 
and girls. 


Two Girls 
Knoxville (Tenn.) H. S. 


I’ve noticed that the girls who neck 
are soon dropped like hot potatoes. 
A Boy 
Classical H. S., Springfield, Mass. 


It’s the girl with the talk 
And the girl with the smile 
Who wins a boy’s heart 

In the final mile! 


Nancy Cousins 
Central H. S., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Definitely yes! When a boy takes a 
girl out and spends $1.20 on her (like 
I did the other night) he expects a 
little petting in return (which I didn’t 
get). 

Joe Traden 
Oliver H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A little petting is o.k., but to park for 
hours is monotonous. 


Julia Lee Kay 
Kasse (Texas) H. S. 


A girl who considers holding hands 
as the limit of her affectionate gestures 
is a “stiff chick!” 

“A” Co. Boys, N. Y. M. A. 
Cornwall, N. Y. 


It all depends on whether he’s a 
wolf, and there are an awful lot of 
wolves these days. 


A Sophomore 
East H. S., Akron, Ohio. 
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JENNIFER JONES + WILLIAM EYTHE 

CHARLES BI@KFORD - VINCENT PRICE 

LEE J. COBB._- GLADYS COOPER 
Directed by HENRY KING 


Produced by WILLIAM PERLBERG 
Screcn Play by George Seaton + From the Novel by Frans Werfel 
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following 
the films 


¥¥*¥Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile ~“So-se 


JANE EYRE. (20th Century- 
Fox. Directed by Robert 
Stevenson. Produced by 
William Goetz.) 


THE SCHOLASTIC Blue Ribbon for 
the month of December is awarded to 
20th Century-Fox for their faithful 
translation of Charlotte. Bronte’s novel, 
Jane Eyre (see picture layout in this 
issue). Set in the brooding moors of 
Northern England, this strange story 
has all the intensity and violence of an 
Elizabethan drama. 

The Victorian era was a fine one for 
the well-to-do, but it held no place 
for the poor and unwanted. This hard 
fact was an old story to Jane Eyre, or- 
phaned and penniless. From her birth 
until the age of eight, she had been 
barely tolerated in the home of her 
aunt (Agnes Moorehead). Then she 
was shunted into an orphanage for 
girls. Her ten years there taught her 
the full harshness of “charity.” 

As soon as she was legally of age, 
Jane left the orphanage and found her- 
self a position as governess. Her charge, 
an odd little girl, lived in a vast and 
gloomy manor house. The lord of the 
manor (Orson Welles) was no less 
gloomy. There was a third person in 
the house, one whose crazy laugh 
echoed in the halls at night. The serv- 
ants had a ready-made story to put 
off Jane’s questions about this creature. 
Their employer was eventually forced 
to be more frank. 

Melodramatic as the plot is, it car- 
ries conviction, thanks both to the cast 
and the imaginative settings which key 


dal 


The Editors’ Blue 
Ribbon Award for 
‘the outstanding 
picture of December 


their production, 
Jane Eyre. 


the picture’s-mood and never forsake 
it. Joan Fontaine is properly suppressed 
as Jane. Orson Welles has a field day 
as the tense, black-browed Edward 
Rochester. Agnes Moorehead appears 
all too briefly as a cruel and vapid Vic- 
torian lady. Henry Daniell is excellent 
as the sadistic head of the orphanage. 

Jane Eyre is a strongly emotiorial 
picture with enough strings to its plot 
to keep two or three pictures going. 
It contains a love story which almost 
ends tragically; a mystery that can’t 
end any other way; and characteriza- 
tions as individual as any found in the 
works of Dickens. For those who have 
had an overdose of war pictures for a 
time, Jane Eyre provides an absorbing 
escape. 


A MESSAGE TO STUDENTS 


HE United States Mint has had 

much difficulty in obtaining ma- 
terial for the one-cent piece because 
the strategic metals which compose it 
are an important necessity in the manu- 
facture of bombers, tanks, rifles and 
other weapons. In the last three years 
nearly 10,000 tons of metal have gone 
into the making of the one-cent piece 
alone. 

One of the chief reasons for the 
heavy demand for pennies is the great 
American habit of hoarding small coins 
in penny banks, glass jars, and bureau 
drawers, in homes. As for Indian Head 
pennies, commonly hoarded, few of 
these coins can have special value as 
there were nearly two billion of them 
coined. 

I appeal to you and to other young 
people in schools and colleges all over 
the country to assist the Mint to con- 
serve scarce metals needed for war 
purposes by helping to get idle pennies 
and nickels back into circulation. 

There is probably no patriotic service 
which you can render, without financial 
cost, that would contribute so much 
to the winning of the war as keeping 
these coins in circulation. 

NELLIE TAYLOE ROSS, 
Director of the Mint 


ty “ree Catalogue of School and 
mee ‘iub Pins and Rings. Pin 
17 = Sterli 


.» Fulton » New York 7, N. Y. 
Prices subject to Federal Sales Tax 


Tunez can be no 
greater joy for our fighting men than 
the pictured scenes of the things he is 
fighting for . . . from the candles on 
the dining table, lighted to speed his 
return, to all the familiar memories of 
the country he calls home . . . Send 
him Pictures. 


Buy War Bonds for Xmas 





This 56-page dook- 
let is published by 
Argus to help solve 
the problems of 
exposures, lens, 
films, ete. Get your 
copy by sending 


25¢ to Argus, Ann 








Arbor, Michigan. 
Dept. Y. 





SKIN 


Don’t risk making surface pimples worse by 
icking them. Instead, thinly cover each wit 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can ap 1 
make-up right over Poslam. The powertu 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in easing that itch, and reducing 
that red, angry look; it’s brought swift, happy 
relief to thousands during 37 successful years. 

Only 50¢, all druggists. 
FREE: Generous sample, write to Poslam, 
Dept. 6-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Aaa 


Build this authentic %’’ 
Vought-Sikorsky ‘““COSAIR’’ 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—iearn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important Wor Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in tive Air Forces Build’ 


Send 5c for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
4508C8111 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting 


EE Class Pind and Ktng 5 fj 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 


from 55c up. Write today. LP ( 
Mets Arte Ce, Rechenes 6. anba 








THE PEDDLER 
CAME ADRIVING 


(Concluded) 
Jake, were four shoes small enough to 
fit a nanny goat. The colt blinked, 
twitched his ears and wagged a ridicu- 
lous stump of a tail, and we all walked 
and talked softly, for fear we'd alarm 
the little horse, and maybe because of 
other reasons, too, which we couldn't 
explain. Pop and the others kept to the 
shadows, but the peddler and stable 
bosses grouped within the brighter 
circle cast by four candles Jake propped 


in the shoeing box, and in the wavering 
light two wisps of breath came from 
the colt’s nostrils as he lay in his first 
straw bed, aloof from all the world, 
wrapped in his tiny, brand-new 
thoughts. Jake and the bosses and the 
peddler were so intent, staring at the 
colt, they’d forgotten us completely, and 
the mare’s restless stamping punched 
ripples of sound in the stillness. 

The bearded Jake, leaning on his 
broom; the longer-bearded peddler, 
grasping his own chin, stood entranced, 
eyes shining in the candlelight that re- 
flected glistening pools from the eyes 
of the newborn horse, staring back, and 





Ist PRIZE 
2nd PRIZE 
3rd PRIZE 
4th PRIZE 


100 Honorable Mentions—One pound packages of 


FIND 10 MISTAKES 
IN THIS PICTURE 


$25 War Bond 

$15 in War Stamps 

$10 in War Stamps 

15 Prizes in $1 War Stamps 


Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 2-color’ 
ter, “ 


‘America at War’’—suitable for framing. 


Miustrated with action photographs from Planters 
advertisements. 





ZZ 














Read These Rules Carefully 


Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, 13 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 
"one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
‘op of page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 

17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 3, 

1944. No entries accepted after that date. 


Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 





for a few moments none of them stirred 
a whisker, the tableaued moments fo- 
cused and held fast by Jake’s star high 
in the corner and the intent silent atti- 
tudes of the old bearded men. 

Our shop had first been a stable, and 
near ceiling was a window that 
once had lighted a stall. One cold star 
shone through the dusty pane and the 
cobwebs and bits of straw swinging in 
the webs, and when the. spell broke, 
Jake bent down and said softly, “Hello, 
little feller,” and he rubbed the velvet 
nose and white-patched forehead, but 
the colt was too young even to sniff the 
old fingers that gave him his first 
fondling. 

It was a half hour to midnight, there 
wasn't any snow, but a bright moon 
rode south of the shop and silvered the 
streets-and tin roofs and fences, and 
as we waited outside for the women, 
our breaths came out in frosty plumes, 
and then the bells started. First, St. 
Andrew’s, uptown and far away, clear- 
ringing, fast and merry; next, the caril- 
lon of Trinity Church chiming in; then, 
from its dome on the hill, gleaming in 
the moonlight, the big bell of St. John’s, 
slow-measured and sonorous, its strong 
beat like a great heart freighted with 
things long revered and remembered. 
The women came out, stepping care- 
fully in their long skirts down the porch 
steps, and no one spoke, somehow, as 
we went up the street toward Midnight, 
and when we got to the corner another 
ringing followed us —a sharp, melodi- 
ous ringing; then hollow, muffled and 
low. Jake had the shop door open and 
was ringing out Christmas Eve in his 
own way, for he had pop’s ball-peen 
hammer playing on the anvil, switching 
from the ringing face to the mellow 
horn. 

He played a little tune with the ham- 
mer ball and heel dancing on the anvil, 
and pop laughed, pleased no end, for 
to him that old anvil’s clanging was 
pleasant as any bell, and even now, 
with the anvil silent a quarter century, 
pop smiles and says he can still hear 
tt, sometimes, especially from that long- 
ago time when Jake rang us off to Mid- 
night, particularly the way Jake ended 
his chiming, for he struck the booming 
horn with a measured beat—twelve 
steady strokes. 

And we heard the sliding door close 
on Jake and his little world — the stable 
bosses and the peddler, the mare and 
the little black colt and the white- 
blazed face, the star shining brightly 
down upon him. 

Christmas Eye, the year of our Lord, 
Nineteen Hundred and Seven. 


Reprinted by special permission of The 
Saturday Evening Post and of the author 
Copyright 1942 by the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 
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Q. E. D. 


Police officer: “So you saw the acci- 
dent, Jady. Can you tell me the number 
of the car that hit the man?” 

Math teacher: “I don’t remember, 
officer, but I saw that if it were multi- 
plied by 10, the square root of 26,897 
subtracted from the product would be 
equal to the sum of the digits reversed.” 


Honest Answer 


Some years ago when Glen Harmeson 
went to Lehigh University as head foot- 
ball coach, he took charge of a squad 
that had been losing about six games a 
season. Harmeson worked hard to snap 
them out of their slump. 

During a lecture in which he was 
building up line play, he stated: “Most 
football games are lost at the tackles, 
either just inside or just outside the 
tackles.” 

At that moment he noticed one of 
the tackles snoozing in the back row. In 
an effort to attract his attention, Harme- 
son shouted: “Jones! Where are most 
football games lost?” 

Jones opened his eyes and retorted, 
“Right here at Lehigh, Coach!” 


How to Bake a WAC 


On the wall of the WAC detachment 
in Camp Butner, N. C., is a recipe writ- 
ten by Mrs. Nathaniel Warring, wife of 
Capt. ‘Warring of the Jackson army base: 

Take one draftee slightly green. 
Stir from bed at .an early hour, Soak in 
shower or tub daily. Dress in olive drab. 
Mix with others of its kind. 

“Grate on sergeant’s nerves. Toughen 
with maneuvers and liberal portions of 
baked beans and roast beef. Season with 
wind, rain and snow. Sweeten from time 
to time with chocolate bars. 

‘Bake in 110 degrees and let cool in 
below-zero temperatures. 

“Serves 140, 000,000 people.” 


Associated Press 
PLP DDD DDH 
) No Issues During 

Christmas Vacation 


Scholastic, following the usual 
Practice among classroom maga- 
( zines, will suspend publication dur- 
/ ing the school holiday for Christmas 
) and New Year. The next issue you 
will receive will be dated 1944— 
the issue of January 10-15. 


To all our readers, a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year! 
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DONT 
Delay Another Day! 


Start sending your entries to 
The Literary Division 
of 


Scholastic Awards 


Yes, you can enter any or all of the following 
classifications as many times as you have 
inspirations: 


af 
Book Review 


Autobiographical Sketch 


Short Story 
Poetry 

Essay Humor 
Radio Play Current Events 


Literary Article Historical Article 


QUILL and SCROLL 
JOURNALISM AWARDS 


offer opportunities for high school journalists, 
so enter any or all of the journalism classifi- 
cations: 


News Story Sports Story or Column 


Feature Story News or Humorous Column 


Interview Editorials 


TRY NOW TO WIN PART OF 
THE $1,020 IN WAR BONDS, 


STAMPS and MONEY PRIZES 


If you are a winner, you'll also see your 
brain-child in print in Scholastic Magazine. 


You don’t have to wait until the closing 
date, March 15, 1944. Just send your 
entries along as you write them. They'll 
be kept safely until the judging. 


Send Today for a Rules Booklet to 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE, 


220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.- 








TEAMWORK 


Watch a flight of U. S. fighter planes “running in- 
terference” for bombers, and you'll see what team- 
work in football has taught Americans! For many 
a boy at the controls of a plane is showing the 
world what his high school coach showed him a 
few years ago. Teamwork counts! And in these 
days, when we’re all on the same team, it’s a good 


thing to remember that we can all do our share to 


BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


help Uncle Sam run up the score on the Axis! 


* 


Here’s another example of teamwork worth re- 
membering: flavor and energy team up to make 
Planters Peanuts good to eat and good for every- 
one who eats them. It’s fun to get vitamins the 


Planters way—in fresh, crisp, meaty salted peanuts! 


and’ naval facts. Just mail 15¢ and two empty 
Se Planters Bags or l5c-and two 5e Planters 
Jambo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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